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STREET CHARACTERS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


|| American is impatient 
of ideals. The ro'ling- 
stone tendency in. his 
life—the restless move- 
ment from one occupa- 
tion to another in the 
scramble for advancement — leaves him 
small time for contemplation of any- 
thing beyond the work immediately to 
his hand. 

In one sense this practicality has 
brought good results. There is no other 


But the self-reliance which hasbrought 
success has also limited his horizon. 
He has become so conceited that were 
it not for the humor in him,—a legacy 
from the Celtic strain in his blood,— he 
would be positively unbearable. He is 


so sure of himself that he has no use 
for other than opportunist measures, 
and is satisfied to drift with the tide 
that promises to take him in the gen- 
eral direction of his principles, rather 
than to stand sturdily by them in the 
face of temporary loss. 


civilized nation, probably, which has 
seen an equal advance in the same time 
in the status of the individuals which 
compose it. The Yankee is the person- 
ification of individualism. 

Vout. NIN, 


Bacon Comp 


It is not so much that the American 
has not fixed ideals, as that he has con- 
fused his standards. He has somehow 
lost the sense of the relativity of great- 
ness, and fails to distinguish what is 
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falsely from what is really worthy of re- 
spect. He is so much more interested 
in his own individual success than in 
that of his fellows, that his admiration 
for the man who has attained a success 
which is personal to himself is equal to, if 
not greater than, his admiration for one 
whose success has brought good to the 
community at large. 

In the search for illustrations of this 
fact, no better place could be found than 
the city of San Francisco. Its almost 
spontaneous growth, the remarkable ab- 
sence of submission to legal authority 
on the part of its founders during its 
earlier years, and its long isolation from 
older communities with their broaden- 
ing and corrective influences have all 
united to make it a fertile field for the 
exhibition of community peculiarities. 
And in no community less individual 
and less selfish would have been possible 
the successful career of the man who is 
known as “ Emperor”’ Norton. 

His full name was Joshua A. Norton. 
He was a Jew by parentage,and was born 
in London, England, in 1817. Of his 
earlier years but little is known beyond 
the fact that when quite young he went 
with his parents to Cape Town, and later 
lived for a time in the English colonies 
of South America. He came to San 
Francisco in 1851, and was then as sane 
asanyone. He brought with him some 
capital, and established an office on 
Montgomery street, doing a real estate 
and general brokerage business in which 
he was successful. A year later he ven- 
tured on a speculation which was the be- 
ginning of his mental ruin. He bought 
up all the rice then in the market with 
a view toacorner, and also several ship- 
loads to arrive. There was an unex- 
pected delay in cleaning these cargoes 
when they came, and in the interval 
several other shipments were thrown 
upon the market. The result was that 
his monopoly was broken, and he was 
unable to meet his payments on the 
shipments he had bought. A leading 
firm attached him and sold him out. 
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Norton was not blamed for this failure. 
It was one that might have happened 
to any business man. But the matter 
preyed on his mind, and he never recov- 
ered from the shock it gave him. He 
could never be made to believe that the 
catastrophe was not due to the negli- 
gence and delay in cleaning the rice, 
displayed by the firm with whom he had 
contracted. 

For some three years after this he 
acted as agent for various American and 
Chinese rice houses; but financial 
troubles and continuous litigation so 
wore upon his mind that it finally gave 
way, and he became hopelessly though 
harmlessly insane. 

His delusion was that he was “ Em- 
peror of the United States” and invested 
with full monarchical powers. Later he 
added to this title the further claim of 
being “ Protector of Mexico.” 

The way in which his mania came to 
take this particular form seems to have 
been as follows: He was an English- 
man by birth, and had lived to manhood 
under English rule. So strong was he 
in his faith in royalty that he never had 
any patience with republican principles, 
and always advocated the overthrow of 
them here, and the establishment of a 
limited monarchy in their stead. A 
suggestion of opposition on this point 
would always bring him to his feet ; and 
for some time before the matter became 
a mania with him, he was jocularly 
known as “the Emperor.”’ 

Gradually, however, he assumed the 
title in all earnestness, and to the amaze- 
ment of his friends set about exacting 
the fealty commensurate with his as- 
sumed station. Still more to their sur- 
prise the imposture was successful. The 
Emperor never pushed his claims with 
undue warmth; but there was always 
such a quiet dignity and impressive air 
of certainty about him that it seemed 
impossible to doubt his sincerity of be- 
lief in himself or the dignity of his 
reign. 

At first, of course, his delusion was 
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EMPEROR NORTON, AFTER A WATER COLOR BY VIRGIL WILLIAMS, BY PERMISSION 
OF THE BOHEMIAN CLUB, 


humored through the amusement it 
afforded. Later, its success came to 
depend on a much deeper principle. To 
be successful fortwenty-three years, and 
finally die in the odor of his pseudo- 
sanctity, argues more than a passing pub- 
lic interest in his career. 

It is probable that he was humored 
because of the audacity of his success. 
Measured by what he tried to attain, he 
came as near perfection as is commonly 
accorded to the ordinary man. He was 


the apostle of meat without work. Most 
men strive to get the most for the least 
labor. But Emperor Norton assumed 
in himself the divine right to eat with- 
out work at all. He was firmly con- 
vinced of his claim to support from the 
community, and once on the road to suc- 
cess in a commercial community like 
San Francisco, the fact that he was 
successful was sufficient to continue it. 

One of his first official acts was a let- 
ter to the firm which had caused his 
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downfall, offering to marry the daugh- 
ter of the senior member, and raise her 
to the position of Empress, if the firm’s 
suits against him were abandoned. 

His sovereignty was not by any means 
a visionary one. Heissued bonds of the 
Empire for amounts varying from fifty 
cents to sums less nominal, and, as his 
needs required, imposed them on his 
friends. His method of procedure was 
to consider them as given in payment of 
taxes which by proclamation he had pre- 
viously declared. ‘These taxes were not 
in proportion to property, but levied on 
such subjects as would submit, at the 
rate of fifty cents a month. He had 
stated days for calling on each one, and 
was punctual in the extreme in his col- 
lections. The bonds read as follows: 


No. -- United States. -—— 

The Imperial Government of Norton I. promises 
to pay to the holder hereof the sum of Fifty Ceuts 
in the year 189-, with interest at four per cent per 
annum from date, the principal and interest to be 
convertible at the option of the holder at maturity 
into 20 year 4 per cent Bonds, or payable in Gold 
Coin. 

Given under our Royal Hand and Seal this —— 
day of ——, 187-. 

NORTON I, EMPEROR. 


They were filled in to mature ten years 
from the date of their issue; but, al- 
though the Emperor’s reign ran over a 
period of twenty-six years none of them 
ever reached practical maturity. Ab- 
sence from home worked no release for 
a subject from his obligations. Imme- 
diately on his return he would be waited 
on by the Emperor with as many bonds 
as there had been months in his term of 
absence. But there was an unwritten 
law that the number presented should 
never exceed eighteen. 

His street dress was uniformly the 
same. He woreanavy blue coat of mili- 
tary cut, profusely ornamented with 
brass buttons,a general’s epaulettes, a 
sabre and silk sash, and a tall hat orna- 
mented with a pompon or a bunch of 
feathers. There was always a flower in 
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his buttonhole, and he carried a large 
cane ornamented with a snake, which 
wound its carved length half way from 
ferule to handle. In the tail of this 
snake was a rattle, which the Emperor 
enjoyed setting off at unexpected times 
and places. In warm weather he carried 
a large Chinese paper umbrella. 

He lived at the Eureka [.odging 
House, on Sacramento street. Here he 
kept a small room for over seventeen 
years, punctually paying his room rent 
every night,—about the onlything, bythe 
way, that he ever did pay for. His meals 
he got at free lunch counters or cheap 
restaurants. He had free entry into all 
the theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, and visited daily the libraries to 
read the papers and reviews. He kept 
posted on general affairs, and was well 
read in literature. On all subjects ex- 
cept that of his royalty he was keen- 
witted and intelligent. 

It was his custom to issue proclama- 
tions on subjects that interested him. 
He wrote quickly and correctly, and 
some of these state documents would 
have done credit to any potentate. They 
were posted in public places, or sent to 
the papers, to be circulated through their 
columns. He wasa genial companion and 
good story-teller. With'a select coterie 
he would lay aside the imperial dignity, 
and mingle with his subjects on terms 
of absolute equality. It was in this Bo- 
hemian undress that the famous portrait 
by Virgil Williams was painted. He 
was specially in his element at military 
reviews, going often to the State Uni- 


versity at Berkeley to inspect the drill of 


the cadets. His temper was of the best, 
almost the only thing that could ruffle it 
being a denial of his royalty. He would 
allow a tax-paying subject to call him 
“Mr.” Norton, appearing grieved rather 
than angry. But when the small boys 
so addressed him on the street he would 
stand and shake his stick, and threaten 
them with the direst and most condign 
punishment. 
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For twenty-three years he was as not- 
able a figure in San Francisco as a real 
emperor is in a foreign capital. One 
evening, while on his way to a debating 
society he was taken with apoplexy and 
died on the street. His body lay in state 
at the undertakers for three days, and 
is estimated to have been viewed by over 
thirty thousand people. The street in 
front was so crowded that it had to be 
kept clear by the police. He was buried 


EMPEROR NORTON, REVIEWING 


in the Masonic Cemetery, he being a 
member of that order, anda marble shaft 
was erected to his memory at public ex- 
pense. His death was commented on by 
the press generally ; and the various lit- 
erary associations of the city passed res- 
olutions of regret. The Bohemians gave 
an evening to his memory, during which 
were read the following lines by Doctor 
George Chismore, which express exactly 
the kindly public interest in the queer 
old man : 

No more through the crowded street he goes, 

With his shambling gait and shabby clothes, 


And his furtive glance and whiskered nose, 
Immersed in cares of state. 


THE U 
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The serpent carven upon his staff 

Is not less careless of idle chaff, 

The mocking speech, or scornful laugh, 
Than he who bore it late. 


His nerveless grasp has released the helm, 
But ere the Lethean flood shall whelm 
The last faint trace of his fancied realm, 
l.et us compare his fate 
With other rulers and other reigns, 
Of royal birth or scheming brains, 
And see if his crazy life contains 
So much to deprecate. 


NIVERSITY BATTALION AT BERKELEY. 
No traitorous friends or conquering foes 
Betrayed his trust or destroyed his repose, 
No fear of exile before him rose, — 
An Empire in his pate. 
No soldiers died to uphold his fame, 
Ile found no pleasure in woman’s shame. 
For wasted wealth, no well-earned blame 
Turned subjects’ love to hate. 


No long and weary struggle with pain ; 
One sudden throe in his clouded brain 
Closed forever his bloodless reign, 
With every man his friend. 
For death alone did he abdicate. 
What emperor, prince, or potentate, 
Can long avoid a similar fate, 
Or meet a fitter end ? 


That under his tattered uniform, 
Faded and soiled by many a storm, 
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There beat a heart that was kind and warm, - 
The children all agree. 
And over his grave we moralize, 
That kings that are held both good and wise 
May chance to seem to the angels’ eyes 
Less free from blame than he. 


The Emperor, however, divided the 
attention of the early inhabitants with 
other celebrities. There was some. 
thing in the atmosphere of the time that 
developed all sorts of odd phases of in- 
dependence. Even the dogs felt it, for 
his most famous rivals were the two 
disreputable individuals of that species 
who answered to the names of Bummer 
and Lazarus. Their claims to public 
support, however, were based on distinct 
services rendered. In those days rats 
were the greatest pest of the Front 
street merchants. Every ship that 


came brought them, and every ship that 
sailed away seemed to leave them be- 
hind. Large traps were kept set in 
every store, and mornings it was the 
custom to bring the daily catch to the 
street, and turn it loose to be killed by 
the neighborhood dogs. 

It was in this role of public execu- 
tioner that these two dogs won their 
spurs. They were again and again 
pitted against thoroughbred terriers of 
fancy breeds, but always came out 
ahead, both in the point of quickness 
and in the neatness with which their 
victims were dispatched. 

Their usefulness in this capacity 
would easily have earned them a living, 
but it was something more that brought 
them fame. Bummer, who was first on 
the scene, was a newspaper man’s dog. 
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He was brought to the city by a re- 
porter named Knight, who picked him 
up somewhere in the interior. He soon 
disowned his dependence, and set up for 
himself, but not before he had acquired 
the more important reportorial habits. 
If acrowd gathered, Bummer was there. 
He learned to make a regular round of 
all the principal places where people 
congregated ; and especially was he to 


Pix 


THE TALL 


be found at meal times, in those saloons 
whose lunch counters were most gen- 
erous. 

Lazarus came without a prophet. The 
two dogs struck up a friendship, and 
thereafter were inseparable. Shortly 
after the coalition Bummer was noticed 
to be acting strangely. He was missed 
from many of his haunts. At the lunch 
tables, when a bone or tempting tid-bit 
was thrown him, instead of devouring it 
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at once and on the spot, he took it in 
his mouth and bolted out with it to the 
street. In the inquiry that followed he 
was found to carry these things to a pile 
of crockery barrels in a back street ; and 
in one of these barrels was Lazarus, sick 
with some canine ailment, unable to for- 
age for himself, and thus provided for 
by his brother-in-arms. 

This display of friendship touched a 


DARKEY., 


tender spot in the pioneer heart, and 
when some months later Bummer be- 
came sick and was in turn cared for by 
Lazarus, their names were in every 
mouth. 

Once a poundmaster’s deputy, igno- 
rant of his station, lassoed Lazarus on 
the street. The news spread, and he 
came near being mobbed by the crowd 
that gathered. Money was quickly 
raised to secure the dog’s release, and 
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he was set at liberty. Lest such a mis- 
chance should again occur, the matter 
was taken before the Supervisors, and a 
special ordinance was passed giving the 
two dogs by law the freedom of the city. 

For some years they were one of the 
features of the city. Then by some un- 
known chance Lazarus was poisoned, 
died, and was gathered to the taxider- 
mist. 

Bummer was inconsolable. Ile whin- 
ed and howled and licked the lifeless 
body of his friend. He lost.all interest 
in life, and wandered aimlessly around 
the city. Not even rats had power to 
charm him from his apathy, and he 
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the character of its celebrities has also 
undergone a change. 

Emperor Norton would be an impossi- 
bility now. The most noticeable of the 
later street-characters are people with 
idiosyncrasies which take them out of the 
common run sufficiently to make them 
conspicuous, but not enough to idealize 
them inthe popular minds. One of the 
most familiar of them, perhaps, is the 
“outter-snipe,’’ a slim individual in dingy 
black, who prowls mysteriously about 
the sidewalks, and gleans from the gut- 
ters the fragments of fruit and food that 
have fallen there. Nobody knows his 
identity or his station in life. He looks 


BUMMER AND LAZARUS. 


worked the lunch routes only as hunger 
drove him. 

Finally, he was kicked down the stair- 
way leading to an underground saloon, 
and was so badly injured that he died 
from the effects of the fall. He, too, 
was stuffed at the expense of an admirer, 
and is still preserved on view in a local 
saloon. 

There is a royalty about celebrities. 
One scarcely dies before another springs 
up toreign in his stead. Certain figures 
noticeable for some peculiarity are al- 
wayson the streets. But with the change 
in the character of the population of San 
Francisco, from mining to later days, 

VOL. xix— 34. 


like a broken-down minister, with his 
long, double-breasted coat and stove- 
pipe hat. But he never speaks to any 
one, and never seems to stop. He has 
come and gone in this way so long that 
everybody knows him by sight, but be- 
yond that no one has ever got. 

Equally well known is the old white- 
haired beggar, who plays on a wooden 
xylophone, and displays a placard saying 
he has been completely paralyzed for 
sixty years. The quiet little woman 
with the blind husband, who sells papers 
at one of the main thoroughfare junc- 
tions, is also worthy of mention. Her 
celebrity, however, comes not from any 
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peculiarity, but from the patient air of 
courage which goes with her, and her 
plucky struggle against an unusually ad- 
verse fate. 

The one-character to be mentioned 
here with whom no oddity is attached, 
but in whom centered a larger share of 
affectionate interest than came to most 
public officials, is Sergeant or he is more 
commonly called, Captain Kentzell. He 
was the best known officer on the city 
police force, and won his reputation as 
well by kindliness of spirit as by effic- 
iency in the performance of his duty. 

For years he was stationed at the 
entranée to the Oakland Ferry, and no 
one who ever crossed the Bay will forget 
his imposing appearance, and the mas- 
terly way in which he kept the hotel 
runners and hack drivers in check. He 
was almost six feet in height, and of 
enormous size. At times his weight 
reached three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. 

Yet, for all that, he was quick in his 
motions as an athlete. In his youth he 
had a reputation as a sprinter, and the 
practice then gained always stood him 
in good stead. He had a phenomenal 
strength of grip which was much dreaded 
by criminals, and it is said that no man 
on whom he once got his hand ever got 
away. 

The position at the ferries is an espe- 
cially trying one. The constant coming 
and going of the crowd of travelers, the 
endless procession of vehicles and street 
cars,:the babble of shouting teamsters, 
newsboys, and express men, all combine 
to render it a place where a nervous man 
would easily lose his head. 

But it was a comfort just to look at 
Captain Kentzell, as he went about his 
work. There was an imposing air about 
him that by itself commanded respect. 
Armed only with a small rattan cane he 
would quell the wildest indications of 
riot, or bring to an end the tangle of a 
seemingly inextricable jam. He had tact 
in such matters, and a quickness of 
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thought that made him sure on the mo- 
ment of the right thing to do. 

He came to the work with special pre- 
paration. In his pioneer days on the 
coast he was a butcher, and later served 
on the water both as ship captain and 
pilot. So that when he became captain 
of the North Harbor Station he had all 
those qualities of firmness and stead- 
fastness that come from such expe- 
riences. 

The tall negro, who has become a feat- 
ure on the streets and boats, has made 
use of his immense size as a means of 
gaining a livelihood. He is a head and 
shoulders taller than the ordinary man, 
and supplements his natural stature with 
a stove-pipe hat. He is an advertising 
medium, closely akin to the “ sandwich ” 
men, and parades the streets, now in one 
costume now in another, distributing 
the circulars and cards of the particular 
firm for whom he happens to be work- 
ing at the time. 


A man whose adherence to a peculiar 
code of living brought him prominently 
before the public, was Levy Elphick, or 
Father Elphick, as he was more com- 
monly called. He had a theory that 
men ate improperly and too much, and 
dressed themselves in too many clothes. 
“ Air, water and sun,” were the watch- 
words of his faith. 

He never ate flesh of any sort, and no 
vegetable food which had been subjected 
to the action of fire. ‘ My stomach is 
my cook stove,” he says, in one of his 
pamphlets on the subject, and he lived 
up to his belief. 

He was a picturesque figure,as he sold 
papers at the Lotta Fountain. Though 
of advanced age, he was hale and active, 
and moved with an energy unlooked-for 
inonesoold. He never wore a hat, and 
his long hair was of a glistening white- 
ness. His clothes were of cotton, and 
lixht-colored, and his shirt was ordinar- 
ily open, from the neck half way to his 
waist. 
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He was remarkably sound and sensi- 
ble on all topics, except that of living. 
He had traveled over a great deal of 
country, and had intelligently used his 
eyes. In his later years, however, he 
was so absorbed in the effort to reform 
the stomachs and bodies of the world, 
that he had little interest in other topics. 
He was a socialist of the most advanced 
type, and at the time of his death, had 
retired from active contact with the 
world, and connected himself with the 
Kaweah coéperative colony. 

He was never obtrusive in presenting 
his views. But his appearance was so 
picturesquely unusual, that many stran- 
gers were excited by curiosity to ques- 
tion him, as they stopped to buy his 
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papers. To such he often replied with 
alarming frankness, and propounded 
with a plainness approaching rudeness 
his favorite doctrines. He published a 
pamphlet covering the same ground, in 
the hope that some one would read it, 
and be led to adopt a simpler and purer 
mode of life. 

Whether the theory was generally 
right or not, in his own case it served to 
prolong his life to eighty-six years, and 
to enable him to boast that he had never 
been sick aday. His deathcame finally 


from over-exposure to the hot sun of the 
interior, he being found dead in a gar- 
den on a mid-summer day, where he was 
at work at the task allotted him by the 
Colony. 
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A Low, deep roar like that of far off seas, 

When up sheer cliffs they strive to clamber higher ; 
Dark clouds fierce driven over gloom-hung trees, 

And maddened by the lightning’s lash of fire; 


A rush of wind, loud breathing of the pines, 
A shrieking bird in wild bewildered flight, 
Big drops of rain that fall in slanting lines — 
Long lances gleaming from a wall of night ; 


A thousand twigs torn from the maple’s hold, 
The fir down-beaten, woful cries of grief, 
Wide spreading maples, robbed of all their gold, 
With wrenched limbs reaching for the last red leaf ; 


The thunder’s jar amid unearthly moans, 

A quick, sharp crash above the fiendish blast, 
Shrill pipings mingled with appalling groans, 

And black uncertain shapes blown swiftly past; 


A swollen streamlet tearing madly by, 
The broken boughs in dire confusion hurled, 
A riven forest and a clearing sky, 
The round sun flaming on a flooded world! 
Herbert Bashford. 
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PATSY’S POTLACH. 


NINETY-THREE in the shade. 

The thermometer said so, and that 
most responsive to its surroundings of 
all things inanimate had not acquired 
the habit of exaggeration. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere in which the spirit of 
the boom still tinged all things with a 
rosy glow, where all else was imbued 
with an enthusiasm that magnified and 
distorted, the thermometer remained 
strictly and truthfully attentive to its 
own business. 

A stout German with voluminous 
white shirt sleeves and painfully red 
face. stood in front of his store, and 
gazed at us with solid astonishment as 
we hurried past; a dog of the yellow 
breed stood in the shadow of an awning 
with protuding tongue and panting 
sides. Still we hurried on, burdened 
with our grips and our traps, steaming 
with perspiration, for we must catch 
our boat or miss the potlach. 

The heat of the day was succeeded 
by the long twilight of this northern 
latitude, with its soft atmosphere, which 
seems to caress the cheek after the 
burning strokes of the sun. Late into 
the evening we sat on the deck of the 
boat, watching the lengthening shadows 
as they cast a mysterious, romantic light 
over the dark hills that shut in with 
close embrace the waters of Puget 
Sound. 

The solitude of nature was over all; 
the boat parted the waters with scarcely 
a sound,—the gentle ripple of the wake 
might have been caused by the rapid 
sweep of the paddle of some siwash as 
he propelled his canoe through the dark 
waters. All was in harmony with the 
object of our trip; we were to spend 
two or three days in the company of the 
original dwellers of that wild country, 
and they were for the time to cast aside 


the virtues and vices that civilization 
had taught them, and revive the mem- 
ory of the glories of their ancestors. 

Shupald, the chief of the Skokomish, 
was to gain social distinction and ever- 
lasting glory among his people. He 
was to enter into the ranks of the pot- 
lach givers, a dignity high among the 
siwash. 

It was early morning when we reached 
Port Townsend, and at about ten o’clock 
we boarded the Wildwood, a noble ferry- 
boat nearly twenty feet in length, bound 
for Port Hadlock, where the ceremonies 
were to be held. 

Shupald's early life was passed among 
the wild forests that surround the head 
of Hood’s Canal. But in later years he 
has given up this wild, free life and has 
come more under the civilizing influence 
of the “ Bostonman,” making Port Had- 
lock his home. 

Had we come a week earlier we should 
have found Shupald performing menial 
labor in a lumber mill, and answering 
to the plebeian name of “Patsy.” But 
now he was an Indian once more, and 
surrounded by his friends. 

Months before he had sent messen- 
gers far and near inviting all to come to 


his potlach, and as we sailed down the 


bay we passed little fleets of canoes 
with their high, gayly decorated prows, 
with their loads of brave siwashes, and 
modest, dusky kloochmen, and nonde- 
script bundles of children. 

They came from all points, from Quil- 
layute and Quinalt, for the ocean has no 
terrors for them as they paddle around 
in their frail canoes, from Neah Bay, and 
from all parts of the Sound. All day 
they were arriving, and by nightfall 
fully five hundred had gathered to take 
part in the festivities. 

The potlach ground was on the other 
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side of the bay from Port Hadlock, and 
as we walked around there we passed 
numbers of kloochmen wading in the 
mud up to their knees, with their dingy 
calico dresses gathered about them, in- 
dustriously digging clams. Their liege 
lords were in the meantime busy watch- 
ing others play lacallam, or lying at their 
ease on the grass, lazily smoking their 
pipes. 

Lacallam is a gambling game that has 
all the elements necessary to endear it 
to the siwash heart. It lasts forever, 
and therefore little money is lost or won, 
and it requires no exertion. Whenit is 
to be played, two rolls of matting are 
placed side by side on the ground, and 
about six feet of the matting unrolled 
from each, extending in opposite direc- 
tions. 

At either end a siwash squats him- 
self, with a large bunch of cedar fiber, 
which looks not unlike “excelsior”’ pack- 
ing, and ten checkers about two inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch 
thick. One of these is white on. the 
edge ; the others are black. 

One of the players shakes his check- 
ers around under a handful of the fiber, 
then wrapping them up in it, breaks it 
into two bunches, each containing five 
checkers, and his opponent must guess 
which bunch contains the white checker. 
If he fails to guess correctly, the player 
counts one ; if he guesses correctly, the 
play passes to him, while the original 
player loses one. 

The game is only ten points, but we 
saw them there hour after hour, through 
the whole day, sliding their counters 
backward and forward, neither appar- 
ently gaining any advantage. 

_Shupald was the only siwash present 
who seemed to have anything to do, and 
he was not working hard. He received 
his guests as they arrived, and distrib- 
uted to them stores of food, for they 
lived at his expense while they were 
there. 

They dragged their canoes up on the 
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shore, pitched their dingy, smoke-cov- 
ered tents in the little valley, and the 
siwashes and kloochmen separated for 
their respective work of smoking and 
digging clams. 

Here and there an aged, decrepit 
kloochman was stringing the clams upon 
a stick, and standing it before the fire, 
for the clams were to be dried in smoke, 
and stored away for future eating. 

The potlach house, a low structure 
one hundred feet long and forty teet 
wide, built of refuse lumber, and roofed 
over with white cloth,was near the shore, 
and a commotion there brought us all to 
the spot. One of our party had attempt- 
ed to take a photograph of Di-Dah Quah, 
or Skokomish Jim, as he was called by 
the whites. Jim objected strongly to 
having his spirit stolen away by the Bos- 
tonman’s mysterious black box. He 
was busy trying to obtain possession of 
the camera, with a view to its destruction. 

The Prince of Wales, who as a mem- 
ber of the Indian police felt it incum- 
bent upon him to preserve the peace, 
soon quieted Jim down, to the great re- 
lief of the photographer, for Jim was a 
tall, powerfully built Indian; his long 
black hair, parted in the middle, and fall- 
ing on each side, partly covered his face, 
and beneath it his dark eyes snapped 
viciously. He contented himself now 
by standing back and muttering the few 
English words he knew, which were 
more marked by force than a considera- 
tion for the feelings of the object of his 
displeasure. 

In the evening all gathered in the pot- 


lach house. Along each side wasa shelf 


about four feet wide, and upon this the 
Indians reposed. It was Snohomish 
day, and the visitors from across the 
Sound were to entertain the assembled 
tribes. 

A Snohomish brave advanced to the 
middle of the floor and announced the 
beginning of the ceremonies. He spoke 
of the coming potlach, and of the gen- 
erosity of Shupald. Then he spoke of 
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former gatherings of the kind, and the 
valorous achievements of their ances- 
tors; of the times when the Snohomish 
people were a mighty race; how their 
glory had departed and their numbers 
dwindled away, until now they were but 
a handful. 

Then he began to call out the words 
of a song, and slowly the Snohomish 
joined him, keeping time by walking 
and leaping around the room. At the 
end of each verse, all would drop to a 
squatting posture with a loud “ho,” 
only to rise again for the next verse. 

Thus the traditions of the Snohomish 
were chanted until a late hour in the 
night, while the braves, rolled in their 
blankets on the side shelves, one after 
another dropped into peaceful slumber, 
dreaming, no doubt, that: they were 
sharing in the glorious deeds of their 
noble ancestors. 

The next night the Clallam people 
furnished the entertainment. It was to 
be a grand ball, the like of which had 
not been seen for years. About one 
third of the dancers were women, and 
they ranged in line on each side of the 
room, while the men occupied the mid- 
dle. They danced backward and for- 
ward, hopping from one foot to the 
other, waving guns, paddles, spears, and 
clubs, above their heads, shouting their 
stories of adventure and bravery until 
exhaustion compelled them to give 
place to others. 

Old men and women, fired by the 
excitement of the occasion, took part in 
the dance, and seemed young again 
The dancing became faster and faster: 
the shouting stronger and stronger. 

All these festivities were but prelim- 
inary, however; the next day was the 
time set for the potlach itself. Early 
in the morning all were gathered in the 
potlach house. At one end of the hall 
boxes were being broken open and their 
contents piled on the floor/by Patsy and 
his friend, Skokomish Jim. Great 
pieces of calico were opened and cut 
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into lengths by Aunt Sally, Patsy's 
kloochman. When all was reatly she 
was loaded down with these pieces of 
calico, and around the room she went, 
presenting each kloochman enough to 
make a dress. This was repeated until 
she had made the circuit of the hall, 
and each had been remembered with a. 
present. 

During the distribution Shupald told 
them all how much he loved his friends; 
he spoke of the days of his youth, when 
he and his people had been as free as 
the beasts that shared their.;: forest 
homes with them; he spoke of . his 
friends of those early days, and his eyes 
filled with tears as he recalled the noble 
qualities of many whom death had 
claimed, and who could not gather with 
them on this happy occasion. 

Almost grotesquely his figure con- 
trasted with his words. Short, thick- 
set, an old rough cloth cap confining 
his coarse black hair, brown and greasy 
overalls, a checkered shirt, ill-fitting, 
worn coat, heavy brogans, and a gaudily 
colored neckerchief,— such was his out- 
ward appearance. Outwardly he was a 
civilized Indian, but his thoughts were 
reverting to the days when he had not 
known the cramping effect of civiliza- 
tion. 

When the calico and other trinkets 
dear to the heart of the kloochman had 
been distributed, all of Patsy's remain- 
ing wealth was brought into the hall. 
It was all in silver, and bag after bag 
was brought in, and their contents 
emptied into a pile on the middle of the 
floor, until two thousand dollars lay 
heaped up there. 

Around the heap Patsy and Aunt 
Sally and their son gathered, and with 
the help of the Prince of Wales, divided 
it into numerous little piles. Then Di- 
Dah Quah advanced, and taking one of 
the little piles called the name of the 
friend for whom it was intended. A 
carrier took it to the recipient, who 
stolidly and with immovable counte- 
nance thrust it into his pocket. 
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One after another received his gift, 
until all had been remembered and all 
the money was gone. The accumulated 
savings of a lifetime had been distrib- 
uted in gifts, and Shupald, the potlach 
giver, who had come into the hall a rich 
man, went out without a penny. The 
‘ambition that had filled his soul was 
achieved, and he had crowned his sixty- 
five years of life by an act of generosity 
that might well astound his more civil- 
ized brother men. Today he was glori- 
fied, tomorrow he would be a plain la- 
borer once more, poorer far than those 
who worked by his side, but far more 
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exalted in the esteem in which he was 
held. 

The potlach was over. The guests 
packed their effects, loaded them on 
their canoes, and silently set out on 
their long homeward journeys. 

As the last canoe pushed away, Aunt 
Sally, her long gray hair streaming 
down her shoulders, her face lit up with 
pleasure and pride, turned into the de- 
serted potlach hall, and accompanying 
herself by beating upon a board, struck 
up a wild song of praise to the glory of 
her liege lord, Patsy, the potlach giver. 

F. Vassault. 
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AN IDOL OF 


MARRYING a man to reform him is a 
ticklish piece of business. They say it 
can be made to work, but the tenement 
attics are full of women that have tried 
it. Still, if you go at it in the right way 
and take time enough, it may be possi- 
ble to reform even a cowboy. A man 
named Gough has told everybody how 
to go to work in this line, and has re- 
lieved me of the duty of making a tem- 
perance tract of this story. I need only 
say, by way of advice, that much de- 
pends on arousing your subject’s ambi- 
tion. 

Russell Westlake was the railroad 
agent at Cactus Dip. The Dip, as every- 
one knows, is a scoop-out in the great 
Colorado Desert, and the town, if you 
choose to call it that, lies in the dryest 
and hottest part of the dry and hot basin. 
Westlake had no friends worth speaking 
of in the place, but there were plenty of 
good fellows there ready to help him 
spend his money. Among these he was 
“Old Boy Russ."” Mrs. Westlake had 
naught to do with the women of the 
place, for they — well, they were far from 
angelic. Nearly all of them hated her. 
So when Gad Aylwin tried to make a 
wager with Moll Presley that he and 
Mildred Westlake would run away to- 
gether in less than a fortnight, if he 
could keep her husband drunk that long, 
win all of the remnant of his month’s 
salary, and cause him to lose his situa- 
tion, the Presley woman shook her head. 
She had heard that Mrs. Westlake was 
desperately sick of her bad matrimonial 
bargain, and so she said it was not a safe 
bet. 

Now wife-stealing is not a nice thing, 
in the eyes of God or of man, but a great 
many things that were not nice were 
done at Cactus Dip. Gad, with his 
wholly collapsed conscience, and un- 
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speakably loose ways, felt that while 
Mildred’s skirts were smirched by a 
drunken brute of a husband she might 
be equal to the part he had assigned her 
in the dramatic bit of playwrighting 
which his brain had worked out so neat- 
ly. What had troubled Gad for three 
whole world-hating years was that in the 
first little drama in which he had been 
cast with Russell and Mildred, he had 
played crushed rival to Westlake’s suc- 
cessful suitor. 

Mildred stamped upon the station 
platform, and turned blazing black eyes 
upon Gad, when he first offered to dispel 
her life’s gloom by running away with 
her. 

“You can’t afford to be so haughty,— 
you know you can’t, Millie,” he had said 
when she had pointed her finger toward 
the door,and he had gone out with the air 
of confidence still upon him. Whereat 
Mildred’s heart made loud protest against 
her hideously uncomfortable position, 
and then she went on with her clothes- 
mending. 

Strange, was it not, that the proud 
Mildred had ever permitted herself to 
take up a residence at the crazy little 
railway station on thedesert, when every 
inch of her neat and well-rounded form 
proclaimed the lady? Yet not so strange, 
after all, when you come to know that 
she had cherished Westlake’s image as 
her heart’s idol, and she could even now 
stoop to fondle it, where it lay in the 
dust ; yes, and to weep over it and pray 
for it, and foolishly hope to set it upon 
its pedestal again. Long ago shg had 
heard people say it was hard for a woman 
to make anything of such a man, and in 
her case what people said seemed to be 
true. 

From a high-salaried clerkship on the 
line, Westlake had drank himself into 
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this lower office and that still lower of- 
fice, until now he was agent at Cactus 
Dip Station, and there was nothing very 
much lower thanthat. As for ambition, 
his had sunk down almost to the hostler 
standard. Younowsee how slight were 
Mildred’s chances of ever making any- 
thing of the man. 

One day in the second week of the 
fortnight in which Gad Aylwin had un 
dertaken to work their final ruin, hus- 
band and wife were sore distressed. He 
writhed on the floor of Old Peck’s grog- 
gery with a bad case of “snakes,” and 
she was down at the station, trying to 
nurse a very sick baby, take care of the 
house, and runthe office. The baby lay 
in her little cot in one of the back rooms, 
fenced off from the office by a board 
partition. And if ever a baby needed 
undivided attention it was that poor little 
tot. The worst of it all was that pro- 
visions were all but out, and there was 
not a cent in the family purse. She 
would have cut her hand off before she 
would have allowed it to remove one of 
those cruelly tempting dollars in the 
company’s box. She thought if the 
baby could get along without medicine 
until tomorrow, Mrs. Gynner, her one 
friend, would then be over from Sand- 
heap, and would relieve the barrenness 
of the treasury. And yet the tension 
was something almost beyond endur- 
ance. The anxiety and the loneliness 
and the oppressive heat of the desert 
were dreadful. The constant clicking 
of the telegraph sounder and the dreary 
wailing of the wires overhead had never 
before seemed to fill quite so much of 
her little head. 

There was the Cactus Dip call again, 
—“C, D.”"—*“C. D.” She hoped it 
woulg not be a hard message to receive, 
—she felt so wretchedly stupid. She 
slipped her cheap little bracelet off her 
wrist, and gave it to baby to keep her 
quiet. Then she stepped inside the 
office-rail, sat down before the instru- 
ment, and learned from “ L. Z.,” to her 
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utter dismay, that the new Superintend- 
ent would be down at Cactus Dip in an 
hour on his special. Now the new Su- 
perintendent, as everybody along the 
line had already become aware, was a 
“holy terror,’ as a new Superintendent 
is very likely to be. Mildred had heard 
that he cotinted every loose spike and 
coupling pin lying about. There was 
comfort in the thought that he would 
find no loose pins, links, or spikes, at 
Cactus Dip. She had seen to it each 
day that nothing of that sort could be 
discovered while she was in charge. 
She looked proudly about the neatly-kept 
station, and even managed a feeble 
smile. But the smile quickly faded. 

“Russell,” she thought,—‘*‘that will 
be his first question.” 

Then the baby cried and kept on cry: 
ing, driving everything else out of the 
mother’s mind except a huge desire that 
sleep might come, and cause the little 
one to forget its pain. Sleep did come 
and the rumble of the Superintendent's 
train did not wake the child.  Car- 
wheels had ground and engines had 
coughed and wheezed before their door 
so often, that an eyelid need not be 
raised on that account. 

But there was still another noise over 
the way now. Somebody was inside 
the big water-tank, hammering in a way 
that told he knew the leak must be 
stopped and the tank filled before the 
night express should come along. That 
somebody was Pete, who had been sent 
up a half-hour before from the section 
gang. 

Poor Mildred saw the new Superin 
tendent walk into the little waiting-room 
and her heart was sick. 

“Where 'sthe agent?” were, of course, 
his first words, and above the lips that 
uttered them was a pair of keen, suspi- 
cious eyes, with very forbidding brows. 

Some of the Mildred of the old proud 
days was left there yet. 

“QO, he has just stepped out,” lied 
she. goand call him.” And as 
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she walked out of the station door she 
did not look a bit like one who was 
grasping about, with all her womanly 
might, for the straw that should save 
two lives from the worst that could 
come to them now — abject poverty and 
degradation. For that was exactly what 
a dismissal from the service meant at 
that low ebb of their fortunes. 

“She has a wonderful face — that 
girl,’ the great man made mental note, 
“and as steady a pair of black eyes as 
any I ever saw. This Agent What ’s- 
his-name is a lucky fellow, after all, 
though there is n’t a drearier place on 
the whole line to keep a wife in.”’ 

As Mildred hurried out upon the plat- 
form she turned cold, in spite of the 
desert heat, at the barrenness of her re- 
sources for equivocation. Then the 
hollow sound of Pete’s hammering in 
the tank struck her ear, and it was heav- 
enly music. She turned a charming 
face to the Superintendent and lowered 
her lashes bewitchingly. He had fol- 
lowed her out upon the platform. 

“Oh, Mr. Westlake is repairing the 
tank,” she said, as if with an air of sud- 
den remembrance. “It’s anything but 
nice work. He will be out here soon, 
all slime and mud, and I will have to 
help make him presentable. You will 
not wait to see him, 1’m sure. I will 
give him any message you may leave.” 

“Why, there ’s. really nothing to say 
to him, only that — let me see.” 

I am afraid Mildred’s eyes were too 
much for the Superintendent, as they 
had been for many another man in the 
old days, for he finished with, “No, 
nothing at all.” 

He gave the signal to start, and it 
was not until he was well down the line, 
that he remembered that there was 
something to tell Westlake, after all. 
Well, it would keep until he came back 
that way in the evening. 

“So that ’s all over,”— what a long 
sigh Mildred gave as she said it,— “and 
dear little Sybie did n’t wake up once.” 
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Motherly care and some trifling office 
details occupied her time until the fierce 
old sun had made up his mind to hide 
behind the distant buttes. Pete had 
left off hammering and the tank was 
full. Still no husband. This was the 
ninth day of his absence. 

There was a whistle down the line. 
Surely not the Superintendent’s train? 
Yes ; but of course it would not stop at 
insignificant Cactus Dip a second time 
that day. By all the unfair and unjust 
spirits that hover over and torment 
stricken womanhood, it would do that 
very same outrageously cruel thing. So, 
then, her head must be racked for 
another excuse for her husband’s ab- 
sence. What should it be this time? 
Nothing suggested itself to her tired 
brain. She broke down ina good cry 
as the train came to a standstill. 

What was the matter? Where was 
Westlake ?—further cruelties inflicted 
by the Superintendent,— brought forth 
no response for a time, until she finally 
lifted her head from the office desk and 
wildly declared that her child was sick, 
and — yes, there was the reasonable ex- 
cuse at last — her husband was sick, too. 
He had caught cold, or rheumatism, or 
something, working in the tank. 

“Sorry for you, ma’am. Don’t mind 
it, though ; they ’Il be all right before 
long, I’m sure.” The Superintendent 
did not say this in his everyday voice. 
There was a semi-quaver in his tone 
somewhere, and a twist. 

Mildred’s little subterfuge was all very 
fine and would have worked beautifully, 
but what demon prompted Jesus Arguel- 
los, a Mexican comrade of Westlake’s, 
to bring home the delinquent one from 
old Peck’s at that particular time, of all 
times ? 

“T’m sorry for your husband, ma’am 
as well as for yourself,’ the Superintend 
ent was saying. “ It is not every station 
agent who would mend tanks for the 
company with his own hands. Heis the 
right sort of man and I'll remember him. 
Just tell him that —” 
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“ Need n't leave no — no mesh’ges f’r 
me. Jes’ —whee—tell’t ther ol’ man 
himse’f,— he’s here!”” And Westlake 
flung himself into the awful presence, 
with a sickly leer on his face, and with 
the horrible breath, mangy beard, and 
unclean clothes of a man who has been 
deep in his cups for nine days. 

“The man is crazy!” declared Mil- 
dred, anxious to shield him, though fear 
and disgust made her heart sick. ‘“ My 
husband is ill and abed.”’ 

“No go, Mill. Don’ try none o’ y’r — 
whee — tricks on y’r poor ol’ husband !” 

“Get out of here, you rascal!” ex- 
claimed the Superintendent, seizing the 
unresisting Westlake and dragging him 
out upon the platform. 

“That rascal happens-to be your sta- 
tion agent,” said a well dressed and re- 
spectable looking man at the great one’s 
elbow. It was Gad Aylwin, playing his 
trump card, and Arguellos was there to 
confirm the statement. 

Sparing Mildred further misery by his 
presence, the Superintendent sprang 
aboard his train and was hurled along up 
the line. The little woman at the station 
wept softly. The whole world seemed 
against her. Her husband lay like a log 
on the bench outside the door. And 
there was Aylwin,with his tempting offer 
of a life of ease, if she would but give up 
the hideous struggle and go away with 
him. But there was still enough of the 
old Mildred left to do battle against even 
this. He was even more persistent than 
ever, and she had to lock the station door 
to keep him away from her. Whereat 
his wrath ran high. 

That night the baby got better, and 
Mildred managed to put into a fairly so- 
ber state her “ everlasting disgrace,’ as 
Westlake insisted on calling himself. 
He brooded over the fancied loss of his 
position, and would not be comforted. 
As a matter of fact, the Superintendent 
had said to himself : — 

“T guess Cactus Dip has a pretty good 
agent in that black-eyed little woman. It 


would be cruel to her tosend them adrift. 
There ’s nothing much to look out for 
there, anyway.’ 

So Westlake could have stayed, but 
what did the driveling idiot do but send 
in his resignation, feeling, in his soft- 
brained way, that it would surely be de- 
manded of him. When Mildred heard of 
this she cried. After all she had done 
to prevent the loss of the miserable sit- 
uation, here it was actually thrown away 

It was not until three days after the 
resignation had been sent in that she 
began to weave sunbeams again. Yes, 
the leaven of hope would work, even 
then. That afternoon she stood in the 
shadow of the tank and looked out over 
the desert. Beyond those dark buttes 
somewhere there was a home for her,— 
one in which she and her two loved ones 
might take up the thread of life in the 
old way,—the way she had lived before 
this cursed shadow fell upon them. Hur- 
rying toward the station, she saw Gad 
Aylwin. He was riding one mustang 
and leading another. She started to flee 
down the track and in-doors from her 
persecutor, but her foot struck a pro- 
truding tie and she fell, striking her 
head upon one of the rails, and lay there 
in a dazed state. Aylwin picked up the 
limp form and put it upon one of the 
horses, tying it into the saddle. The 
mustang’s hoofs made the sand fly for 
a few rods before Mildred came to her- 
self. Her scream reached half-drunken 
Westlake’s ear. He saw from the win- 
dow what the trouble was, and ran out 
rifle in hand, as fast as his uncertain legs 
would run. | 

“Hold up, you villain!” he shouted. 
“ Bring her back, or I'll kill you!” 

Gad turned a smiling face upon West- 
lake and yelled back something that. 
made the husband’s blood tingle and sent 
his rifle to hisshoulder. The first bullet 
clipped a tuna from a cactus branch 
by the side of the trail, and the second 
plowed the sand at the heels of Gad’s 
mustang. Mildred was struggling to 
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free her pretty hands from the cruel 
thongs when the third bullet hurried 
through the hot, dry air. She cared noth 
ing for thongs after that. When Gad 
saw her fall forward upon the horse, he 
let go the leading-rope, dug the sharp 
spurs into his own beast, and was away 
up the slope, never to be seen more at 
Cactus Dip. 

They carried Mildred back to the sta- 
tion and into her little bedroom, where 
they put her baby by her side. The 
child played with her mother’s long, 
dark hair, and struggled to free herself 
when she pressed her so tightly. But 
the pressing did not last long, for the 
arms soon relaxed and fell upon the 
counterpane. Then they took the baby 
away. Westlake squeezed the little one 
and had a vague sense of loneliness for 
nearly a half an hour. Then he pro- 
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cured that by which his sorrow was 
dulled. After the funeral the child was 
sent toan orphan asylum. And after 
the same event, too, Russell Westlake 
went back to Old Peck’s. 

Another family moved into the sta- 
tion. The head of it was a poor man, 
whose ambition lay next to nothing save 
the office of General Manager of the 
road. His wife worked with him and 
helped him, and their child was growing 
up with the prospect of little harsh con- 
tact with the cold world. That is the 
way Mildred would have liked to have 
seen herself and her family. Well, she 
tried hard enough to bring it all about; 
the Lord knows, though her labor went 
for naught on earth. But for her great 
struggle and for her great pains she is, 
no doubt, the happier in the land of the 
pure of soul. 

Frank Batley Millard. 
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BALBOA. 


OsLIvION, thou land of dreamless sleep, 
Thou country from whose gates none e’er return, 
Where weary rest; and mourners do not weep; 
Where love is stilled, and hatreds cease to burn; 
Where those who drink one draught from thy deep river, - 
Or launch their tiny craft on thy smooth sea, 
Have rest, and peace, and quietude forever,— 
Methinks these silent shores be part of thee. 


A stilly calm has settled on the sea; 

No sound is heard save now, and now again, 
The lapping waves that break upon the strand, 

Or cry of sea-bird answering to his mate. 
Far to the west a soft September sun 

Plays with the mist, and burnishes the sea 
With gold and green, and nearer still with white 

And carmine blent; and gray as here and there 
A weed floats in upon the silver sand. 


> . Far out among the rocks and shoals that lie 

Along the coast-line near that jutting point, 

a Weird monsters of the deep disport themselves ; 

= And now, and yet anon, they cry aloud 

be | As if in terror; yet the voice that breaks 

f The circling stillness strikes that purple cliff ; 

7 And echo ever answers sweet and clear 

a. Back from the cliff, and ever murmurs “peace!” 


But list! another sound alarms the air; 

The tramp of armored men, and as they move 
Their greaves of steel make concert to their tread. 

The sea-fowl, frightened, scurry far away ; 
¥ | The seals return them to their watery bed, 
= i And from the purple cliff the echo “ peace’ 
| Forever dies. From this day forth, O Sea, 

For thee there is no peace; but still the name, 

A token for thee from the stilly past, 

Shalt thou. keep ever,—thine inheritance. 
Henceforward shalt thou be the briny path 

Of busy commerce. On thy heaving breast 
Shall richly laden ships sail to and fro, 

And men shall build them cities by thy cliffs, 
And learn to prize thy waters and thy shores. 
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The warriors pause upon the jutting point, 

A goodly band, two hundred strong and more, 
They pause, while yet their chief goes on alone 

A little space toward the jutting cliff. 
Then draws his sword, and in the name of God 

And King he christens those blue waters “ Peace.” 
Then kneeling on the strand, devoutly prays: — 

“Thou God of awful might and majesty, 
Whose hand hath this day led us safely forth 

Upon the confines of this boundless sea, 
To this fair land of unknown wealth and worth, 

Still deign thy sovereign blessing here to lend, 
And a great empire raise along this shore ; 

And may its excellence and fame extend 
Throughout the traversed world forevermore. 

And now, beside the silent, peaceful sea, 
Take thou our thanks,— we yield them, Lord, to thee.” 
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SANTA CATALINA. 


ENCHANTED island, in the distance dim, 
With thy blue mountains shining o’er the seas, 
The while I gaze, what tender thoughts are these 
That fly to thee? Where the horizon’s rim 
Dips to the white-capped wave, there dark and grim 
Thy bold rocks rise, and like tall organ keys 
Echo the breakers and the rushing breeze, 
To stir the soul with mingled chant and hymn. 
O white sails furled in harbor ‘neath the hill, 
When shall the wind thy fluttering canvas fill, 
That we may speed above the crested foam 
To that still haven by the rocky dome? 
Green are thy valleys,— ripples now the rill, 
The wild flowers nod,— brown bees thy cafions roam! 


Sylvia Lawson Corey. 
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MOCKING BIRD’S NIGHT SONG. 


Why sit so sad, and sing such mournful strain, 
Thou mocking-bird, that in the dawn dost trill 
Thy wildest notes, and o’er the garden spill 
A joyous ripple like the summer rain? 
The moon doth flood the lonely hills; stars wane 
Before her brightness; deeper shadows fill 
The scented valley, and rise up the hill ;— 
Still thy song startles with a touch of pain. 
‘Tis not for thee to sing on dewy eves, 
Who pourest such liquid joy upon the morn; — 
Only the nightingale upon the thorn 
Should sing in sadness, when the dripping leaves 
Shimmer in moonlight. Bird that singing grieves, 
Flit, flit away,—thou makest my night forlorn. 
Sylvia Lawson Corey. 


fie. > 
eee ee NE of the estab- Various interests, tastes, and motives 
mae) lished institutions have incited our floral displays. _Gar- 
Mees of Californiaisthe lands were among the favorite capari- 
; ' Flower Show. It sons of that hydrocephalic creature, the 
is truethat formal ‘ boom,” which passed a brief existence 
and stated exhi- among us; and both before and since 
bitions composed that industrial ebullition, flowers have 
wholly of flowers pointed the finest periods of the real 
and ornamental estate shop-talker. Many have noted 
plants are not old in this State, although no doubt, this burning adoration of floral 
occasionally such displays have been held achievements on the part of the rural 
ever since pioneer days, and some of the real-estate agent, whose own door-yard 
early events were unquestionably merit- might be a mass of weeds and rubbish, 
orious, and very marked in their effects or on the part of his city confrere whose 
in directing the public mind to the floral standard of excellence for roses was 
resources and possibilities of the State. their diameters, and for other ornament- 
From early times also displaysof flowers al growths a maximum of surface in a 
and plants have been made at our agri- minimum of time. In fact, ever since 
culturaland horticultural fairs,and atthe our lands began to be attractive for 
fairs of the Mechanics’ Institute in this what could be grown upon them, Calli- 
city. The California flower shows, as fornia flowers have been summoned to 
they now appeal to the public, are of re- shed a fragrance upon transactions some 
cent origin: their history hardly covers of which were in themselves possibly 
a decade. unsavory. 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER SHOWS. 
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And yet, the service of floral growths, 
as exponents of the richness of Califor- 
nia soils, and the salubrity of California 
climates, should not be lightly spoken 
of. Industrial value is not the highest 
attribute of beauty, but it exists and 
is potent. When, then, callas in mon- 
ster specimens or in acres of extent are 
used to enforce the desirability of Cali- 
fornia residence upon the Easterner who 
has before seen only slender, coddled 
callas in the window-garden, or when 
heliotropes and pelargoniums untouched 
by frost are cited as proof of the exist- 
ence of thermal belts, California flowers 
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fluence even in the industrial develop- 
ment of the State is incalculable. 
Charity has been another incentive to 
the holding of flower shows in Califor- 
nia. Ina score or more of the larger 
cities and towns of the State there have 
been held exhibitions, sometimes of 
great elaborateness, taste and beauty, 
for the purpose of securing funds for 
worthy objects. This end has been 
gained, for, in a single year, the aggre- 
gate net proceeds from half a dozen of 
these shows has been nearly $20,000. 
In flower shows and festivals for char- 
itable purposes, plant and bloom are but 
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EXHIBIT OF CALADIUMS. 


are made to enroll themselves beside 
great beets and squashes as evidence of 
fertility, and beside the perennial to- 
mato, cotton, and the all-the-year straw- 
berry as demonstration of a frostless 
winter. But even these are the coarser 
uses of California flowers as exponents 
of fertility and salubrity. The finer 
employment of them consists in pre- 
senting to the eye or the thought of the 
stranger the rarity, beauty and profu- 
sion of our wild flora, the exquisite blos- 
soms and the impressive color-masses 
upon the hillsides, and the gorgeous ex- 
panses of winter bloom upon the valley 
Hoors. These are the great natural 
flower shows of California, and their in- 
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a means to an end, and as their adequa- 
cy in this service seems to be doubted, 
they are made to serve in company with 
social attractions, spectacular devices, 
and sometimes almost sensational feat- 
ures. This combination is commend- 
able enough, in view of the financial 
success, the innocent amusement and 
the social pleasure, all of which are se- 
cured. The most notable exhibition of 
this kind was the one held in Santa 
Barbara in April of the present year. 
It was modeled after the celebrated 
floral carnivals held annually at Nice, 
and was rich in scenic effects for which 
the open air events vied with those 
within the walls of the pavilion. Mere 
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mention of these events suggests the 
opportunities for display which they 
afforded : a floral procession in the city 
streets escorting a grand float, upon 
which the Goddess of Flowers was sur- 
rounded by nymphs, all in the proces- 
sion partaking in a “battle of flowers ” 
ala Niceotse ; an excursion of strangers 
to the gardens of the vicinity ; a grand 
floral ball in the pavilion in honor of 
the Goddess of Flowers; a tournament 
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southern seaside city and of the State 
for floral wealth, for sociability and for 
enterprise. 

In all the classes of floral exhibitions 
to which allusion has been made, flowers 
have been chiefly used as means to vari- 
ous ends, and in many cases have been 
estimated at little more than their deco- 
rative value. Very different standards 
are raised in another class of flower 
shows, which, in view of their exaltation 
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at the fair grounds, with prizes awarded 
by the same floral divinity. The affair 
was conducted by the leading citizens 
of Santa Barbara, and ample funds to 
secure the effects were. provided by 
subscription. The Santa Barbara effort 
was certainly the greatest ever made in 
this State, and possibly in this country, 
in the carnival class of floral exhibitions, 
and it attracted wide attention, drawing 
its patronage from long distances and 
contributing to the reputation of the 


of floral growths, not as a means but as 
an end of themselves, must be counted 
higher tribute at the shrine of Flora. 
There were several exhibitions of plants 
and flowers for their own sakes in the 
earlier decades of our history, which, 
though excellent in themselves, did not 
become parts of a series, as their pro- 
jectors designed, because the public 
was not then educated to a point of 
taste and liberality which could appre- 
ciate and adequately support them 
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During the last five years there have 
been unmistakable indications that time 
has brought to the higher arts of flori- 
culture in California such a host of en- 
thusiastic devotees and liberal patrons 
that it is now possible to maintain a 
series of high class flower shows, plan- 
ned and conducted upon what may per- 
haps be called scientific principles, and 
evincing a true educational character. 
The distinctive marks of such shows 
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include close classification of the mate- 
rial displayed, accurate naming of the 
varieties, recognition of individual ex- 
cellences in the varieties, honors for 
new varieties which are worthy of them, 
distinction for success in the arts of 
floriculture, and suppression of spec- 
tacular or sensational features which 
would distract attention from the high- 
er purposes, which are the education of 
public taste in floral art, stimulation of 
interest in flower growing and the 
adornment of public and_ private 
grounds, and the advancement of all 
who participate, in a knowledge of or- 
namental plants and the higher degrees 
of excellence attainable in their growth. 

For the establishment of a series of 
flower shows of this class, in this State, 
credit is due to the California State 
Floral Society, whose seventh show will 
open in the Mechanics’ Pavilion in San 
Francisco, on Wednesday, May 11, and 
continue four days. The fact that this 
organization has successfully reached its 
seventh public exhibition, and has con- 
tinually grown in membership, in re- 
sources, and in public favor, gives an air 
of stability to it which may justify a 
glance at its rise, progress and accom- 
plishments. 

On Friday, September 21, 1888, about 
a dozen gentlemen and one lady as- 
sembled at the office of the State Board 
of Horticulture in San Francisco, in 
conformity witha call issued by the sec- 
retary of that body, and decided that a 
society should be formed in the interest 
of California floriculture. Most of those 
present were amateurs, though there 
were also in attendance florists, nursery- 
men and professional gardeners. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and an invitation 
was extended to all in sympathy with 
the movement to participate in a meet- 
ing which was called for October 11, 
following. At the second meeting there 
were 31 in attendance; articles of asso- 
ciation were adopted ; 17 new members 
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were proposed ;a staff of officers elected, 
and the society equipped for progress 
upon the basis of monthly meetings, 
entry fee one collar, monthly dues twen- 
ty-five cents. 

The constitution adopted at the out- 
set must be ccrsidered fortunate in its 
provisions, for 1¢ has hardly suffered a 
single amendmert during all the pros- 
perity and increzse of membership 
which the society has attained. Its 
scope was broad, and its spirit liberal. 
The following is its declaration of pur- 
poses : — 

“The California State Floral Society 
is organized and exists for the promotion 
of floriculture in its various branches. 
It aims to unite all persons acceptable 
to one another (without regard to sex, 
occupation or profession), who feel an 
interest in floriculture, especially for its 
own sake, to the end that the public 
taste may bestimulated, our homes made 
more attractive and beautiful, and the 
glory of our State may be magnified.” 
In harmony with this declaration, the 
constitution makes no qualification for 
membership: the fact of application is 
taken as surety that the candidate holds 
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the sentiment contemplatec in the dec- 
laration. The records show that our best 
known florists, professional nursery- 
men, and richest amateurs meet on a 
common level of flower growing and 
flower loving with the wage-earning 
gardener, and the thorn-pierced amateur 
who works his own “ handkerchief gar- 
den.”’ In this democratic spirit the so- 
ciety finds strength, as it also does in 
the perfect equality of the sexes. The 
ladies are eligible to all the offices, and 
bear equal burdens of entry fees, and 
monthly dues with the gentlemen. This 
arrangement is evidently acceptable to 
the ladies, for they constitute probably 


four fifths of the membership, and fill 
nearly the same proportion of the official 
positions. At the annual meeting in 
January last, there were 158 members in 
good standing. 

The California Floral Society claims 
to be the first society of its kind on the 
Pacific slope modeled in the main upon 
the lines of the great European and At- 
lantic slope societies. It claims, also, to 
be the first society of its kind, in which 

ladies have been accorded, 
-—} and have availed them- 
selves of, equal rank with 
gentlemen; and the first 
society wholly devoted to 
ornamental horticulture 
which publishes its pro- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM BEDS OF MR. TIMOTHY HOPKINS, A DIRECTOR OF THE FLORAL SOCIETY. 
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THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 


ceedings monthly, in its own publica- 
tion. This enterprise was begun in 
September, 1891. 

The exhibitions, or “ flower shows,” 
of the State Floral Society, began in the 
spring of 1889, when the organization 
was but six months old, and have con- 
tinued regularly each spring and fall 
since that time. The progress of the 
series has been marked by continual in- 
crease in the amounts offered for pre- 
miums and in the number of growths in- 
cluded in the competition. There has 
also been commensurate increase in pub- 


lic interest and patronage. Thcresult has 
been, that in the small and medium-sized 
public halls which have been used the 
exhibits have been too crowded for prop- 
er display, and visitors have thronged 
the aisles until locomotion was difficult 
and satisfactory views impossible. In 
its seventh flower show, which will open 
in the Mechanics’ Pavilion, on May 11, 
and continue four days, the Floral So- 
ciety has really undertaken its first great 
work, and is ambitious to give the pub- 
lic a display which shall rival in extent 
and variety the great shows of the At- 
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lantic slope, 
and in the 
peerless ex- 
| cellence of 
the materials 

shown shall 

be worthy of California. Premiums ap- 
proaching a value of $3000 are offered. 

In this exhibition the plan of arrang- 
ing competition which has given perfect 
satisfaction in previous shows will be 
followed. There will be three classes 
of competitors: amateurs who do not 
employ skilled labor, amateurs who do 
indulge in such service, and professional 
florists and nurserymen. Equal awards 
are made in each of these classes, and 
competition in each is restricted to in- 
dividuals of the class. Besides these 
there is an open competition for certain 
other prizes, into which members of any 
class may enter. 

It is anticipated that this spring’s 
show will exhibit far more pleasing and 
artistic effects than have hitherto been 
possible because of limited space. The 
various exhibits will be arranged so as 
to heighten their beauty severally, and 


at the same time minister to the 
general effect. There will be 
vistas, as a well planted gar- 
den, and masses of green and of color, 
each relieving and enforcing the other, 
Awards are disposed so that the wild 
flora will be drawn from haunts of sun 
and shade, to throw about the pampered 
perfection of the cuitured product the 
airy grace and freedom of Nature's 
floral art. 

At previous shows the society has 
awarded medals of gold,silver and bronze, 
as well as cash premiums. This spring 
there will be various donated premiums 
of works of art, orof merchandise dear 
to the gardener ; but the society's pre- 
miums will all be in cash, with the priv- 
ilege of changing the larger premiums 
for art work in silver especially designed 
for the society by one of its members. 
These designs all bear the golden Esch- 
scholtzia, which has been adopted by the 
Society as its crest. 

The California Floral Society thus 
makes prominent as its own chosen 
emblem the beautiful blossom which it 
had previously formally chosen as the 
State Flower of California. Perhaps 
this coronation of our glorious Esch- 
scholtzia is the most important as well 
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as the most popular deed of the society. 
The announcement of the golden poppy 
as the State Flower was received with 
universal approval, and frequent occa- 
sions have arisen for the expression of 
the admiration and love which all bestow 
upon the plant. Verse writers, essayists 
and artists have caught the popular 
sentiment, and poppy literature and pic- 


tures have multiplied. This is an indi- 
cation that public opinion has ratified 
the society's decision, and the verdict 
is on the whole grateful, even though 
some of the pen and pencil sketches of 
poppy life and attributes prompt one to 
exclaim in sympathy — “poor poppy ; 
‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 


Crown. 
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KATY DID. 


I had sent a note to Katy, and was waiting her reply ; 
But the carrier went his several rounds, and always passed me by. 


The shades were gathering thicker, and the sun hung very low, 


I was lying in the hammock, and was swaying to and fro; 
And I asked myself the question, “ Did she answer me or no?”’ 
And in the leafy maple a little insect hid, 
And declared as though he knew it, “‘ Katy-did.” 
And. she did. 


I finally received it, and I grasped it with a start. 

Did it contain an arrow or a dagger for my heart? 

I hastened to my chamber, very nervous, I confess ; 

I tore the letter open, and beheld the fond address. 

But I burned to know her answer. Did she tell me “ Yes”? 
And in the leafy maple a little insect hid, 
And declared as though he knew it “ Katy-did.” 


And she did. 
Jay Kaye. 
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HOW I FOUND MARIA. 


WE were discussing hypnotism, a lot 
of the younger members, at the Cosmo- 
politan Club the other night, and after 
any number of opinions had been given 
on the matter, I turned to old Briggs, 
who had just come into the smoking 
room, and said :— 

“T say, Briggs, you are a pretty 
shrewd card: you've been on the street 
for the last God only knows how long, 
and seen a little of about everything 
going; what do you think of hypnotism 
—is it a fake or not?” 

Briggs did not answer for a moment 
or so; he busied himself lighting his 
cigar, and then turning slowly around 
in his chair so as to face our group he 
answered :— 

“1 can’t tell what to believe about it, 
for [| own frankly I can’t make up my 
mind what it is; but I will tell you of 
an incident in my life that will at least 
prove that it is not a fake. 

“Most of you youngsters know Mrs. 
Briggs, and you are perfectly aware that 
she is not a weak-minded woman nor an 
imaginative one, by any means; on the 
contrary, she is very level-headed, and 
has quite as much business ability as I 
have, infinitely more tact, and much 
keener intuition. I speak of this,” he 
added, “because she was the person 
chiefly interested in the little story I 
am about to relate. 

“Ten or twelve years ago, just after 
I had been admitted as junior partner 
in my father’s firm, I went to Europe, 
taking my wife with me. We spent a 
few days in London, and then crossed 
to Paris, where we knew a good many 
people in the American colony, and 
taking a nice apartment in the Hotel — 
well, never mind the name of our hotel, 
— we settled down to enjoy our holiday 
as much as possible. 
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“Maria (Mrs. Briggs) went in of 
course for a round of shopping, dresses 
and millinery, and all that sort of thing, 
but above all she had set her heart on 
having a dona fide tip-top French maid. 
I had never been able to afford her a 
maid before, but on the strength of my 
partnership she was to have one, and 
she determined to have one that com- 
bined all the qualities that go to make 
a perfect lady’s maid, and she must be 
French. So she advertised in all the 
newspapers and through all her friends, 
and one day, about a fortnight after we 
arrived in Paris, I came in from a morn- 
ing stroll to find Maria in a most de- 
lightful humor, and the possessor of all — 
that was to be wished in the way of a 
maid. She (the maid) had letters innu- 
merable from all sorts of fashionables, 
and her last employer spread himself 
over four sheets of perfumed coroneted 
note paper in such a decidedly over- 
drawn style that I thought it looked 
rather fishy, so I took the precaution of 
looking her up myself that very after- 
noon. 

“T found her to be a most delightful 
old lady, living in one of the finest quar- 
ters of Paris and apparently a great lady 
herself. She told me the only reason 
for Melanie leaving her service was that 
the girl wished to go to America, that 
she might prosecute a search for a long 
lost scamp of a brother, who she had 
reason to believe was in that country. 

“JT returned perfectly satisfied as to 
the girl’s character, and that night I 
saw her for the first time as she an- 
swered my knock at my wife's door 
when I called for her to go out to dinner. 
She was a tall, raw-boned woman, sallow 
skin, black hair, perfect teeth, and a very 
peculiar pair of eyes. I cannot tell you 
in what the peculiarity lay,— not in the 
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color, for they were the ordinary black 
eyes of the bourgeoise class; not in the 
shape, nor in the expression; but the 
effect of those eyes upon one at first 
sight was peculiar, for it was the effect 
of making one forget that she was a 
servant, and you found yourself involun- 
tarily treating her with the familiarity 
of an equal. 

“Things ran along in their ordinary 
routine tor a couple of days after Me- 
lanie’s arrival, until dinner time of the 
second day. I had just finished my 
soup, when a servant handed me a wire 
in the firm’s cipher requesting me to re- 
turn without delay to New York. 

“I shoved the message across to my 
wife, hastily excused myself, went into 
the office, and, consulting a Bradshaw, 
found I could catch a Cunarder from 
Liverpool by crossing to London that 
night. I caught the limited mail that 
left Paris at 9:30, and reached Liverpool 
with time in which to wire the firm that 
I would be over on the Cunarder. 

“We made New York in eight days, 
I took a cab from the dock to Wall 
Street, and rushed into the private office, 
where I found my father and our other 
partner, old Jiggs (my father-in-law), 
sitting with my message before them 
awaiting me. 

“«What’s the matter?’ cried my Gov- 
ernor. 

“*Where ’s Maria?’ shouted old 
Jiggs. 

“* What do you want of me?’ cried I. 

“ And then we all three stood looking 
at one another stupidly, waiting each 
for the other to speak. I took out my 
note case, produced their telegram, and 
handed it over. Jiggs looked at it, and 
then handed it to my father. He read 
it over, got out our cipher code, trans- 
lated it, rang his bell for the cable cor- 
respondence clerk, handed him the 
message, and awaited an explanation. 

“The clerk read it, examined the date 
of it, and quietly but firmly repudiated 
it. He then produced his. letter book 


and showed all his correspondence for 
that date, and sure enough, my fateful 
message was not among it. I dismissed 
the clerk with an intimation not to 
speak of the matter to any one, and then 
my father, partner, and self, held a con- 
sultation. 

“ The first thing to be done of course 
was to cable Maria. Late that night 
the dispatch was returned by the man- 
ager of the hotel, with a message from 
him saying madame and maid had left 
the hotel for London on the day after I 
had. I went to police headquarters and 
laid the matter before the inspector, 
and the next day I sailed for Liverpool 
again. 

“On the steamer was one of New 
York’s most wonderful newspaper de- 
tectives, a veritable Hawkshaw, if one 
were to believe the tales he told of him- 
self and the reporters eagerly repro- 
duced. He avoided me in the most 
ostentatious manner, until any stranger 
with half an eye must have taken us for 
a defaulting bank president and his 
cashier. I wrote him down an ass, and 
made up my mind that if any one found 
Maria it would not be he. 

“T went straight up to London from 
Liverpool and directly to Scotland Yard, 
and told my little tale to the superin- 
tendent there. He was a very wise man, 
that superintendent, for he knew enough 
to hold his tongue and let me tell my 
story out. Then he closed his note 
book with a click, said, ‘Call at your 
address, sir, between 8:30 and 9:30,’ and 
bowed me out. 

“ At nine o'clock that evening a Scot- 
land Yard man reported to me at the 
Langham. His report amounted sim- 
ply to this: My cable message was of 
course simply a plant to get me out of 
the way; then my wife (probably by 
means of another forged telegram) had 
been abducted for the sake of ransom, 
and was now being held in duress some- 
where until I should advertise a large 
enough reward for her return,— when 
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her abductors would correspond with 
me. All this of course I knew; but I 
did get one little grain of information 
from the London people, and that was 
that they were sure that Maria and her 
captors were not in England. I must 
look for them on the Continent, if any- 
where. The London people were very 
certain of this, and in fact so was I. 

“After the detective had made his 
report and left me alone, I lighted a cigar 
and sat down to think the matter out. 
To begin with, the forged dispatch in 
our cipher had been sent by confed- 
erates in New York. How had they got 
our code? Suddenly likea flash it came 
to me, my wife’s maid, Melanie, was at 
the bottom of the whole thing. I was 
in the habit of carrying a copy of our 
cipher in my note case. It was avery 
short and concise one, and consisted of 
only some twenty words or so. She had 
purloined the cipher, copied it, cabled 
the message to some accomplice in New 
York, and he had cabled it back to me. 
This was easily enough done, for my 
bedroom opened into my wife’s in our 
apartments in Paris, and it was my habit 
when I dressed for dinner to leave my 
note case in the pocket of my morning 
coat, or lying carelessly on mantel or 
table. Melanie of course had the run of 
the house. But how had she induced 
Maria to leave Paris with her, and how 
could she have kept her, and hope to 
keep her, in hiding all this time past and 
future? For Maria was no ordinary 
woman : she was as strong physically as 
mentally, and since she had more pluck 
than most men, she was not one to be 
easily influenced or intimidated. The 
longer I thought the matter over the less 
I understood it; and at last, tired and 
dispirited, I turned in, resolved to leave 
London for Paris on the morrow. 

“T arrived in Paris on the second day 
and went straight to the Hotel ———, 
where I[ had left Maria. I had an inter- 
view with the manager, in which he gave 
me all the information he could about 
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Maria’s departure, which amounted sim- 
ply to the bare facts that on the morn- 
ing after I had left she had sent down 
for her bill, paid it, and left the hotel in 
company with her maid, saying nothing 
to anyone as to where she was going, I 
left the hotel and called on some of our 
most intimate friends, but got nothing 
from them but condolences, and they 
were of no practical use. 

“ A strange phase of the affair was 
that I never fora moment felt anxiety 
on my wife’s account. I felt assured 
that I should find her very shortly, and 
I never thought even that she might be 
subjected to abuse, or anything worse 
than restraint. 

“T had made up my mind by this time 
not to have anything more to do with 
detectives. I was going to find Maria 
myself. All I needed was some good 
muscular fellow, that would stand by me 
in case there was any resistance offered 
to my rescuing her when I had found 
her. He must be a Frenchman, as I 
was not able to speak or understand the 
language to any extent. 

“T returned to the hotel about five 
o'clock, and found my New York Hawk- 
shaw there with a French brother-in- 
arms awaiting my arrival. They bored 
me with a long report as to theories and 
so on, and I smoked and mentally con- 
signed them to the devil. After they 
had left me in peace, promising to report 
again tomorrow, I dressed, and dined in 
the hotel restaurant. 

“T noticed that my appearance in the 
dining room caused a little flutter among 
the waiters, and the dignified head man 
conveyed me to the choicest table in 
the room, and handed me the menu card 
in a manner at once dignified and sym- 
pathetic. They had remembered, and 
of course the ‘ Affaire Briggs’ was the 
talk of the house. I smiled to myself, 
and devoted a few minutes to a study 
of my card. 

‘As I raised my eyes I met the gaze 
of a man seated at a table directly oppo- 
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site. He was dining with a companion, 
another man, who sat facing him, and 
consequently with his back to me. The 
eyes that met my own seemed in some 
way familiar. They were black and 
very ‘keen, and gazed at one in a very 
quiet, authoritative manner, that made 
it almost an impertinence to return the 
gaze. Although I had no recollection 
of having seen the man before, there 
was something familiar to me about 
him. He was slight, of medium height, 
wore a short, pointed moustache and 
imperial, and in dress and manner was 
certainly a gentleman. I busied myself 
with my dinner, and yet I could not 
keep my eyes off the man opposite me. 
The table he occupied was some little 
distance from me, but as the two or 
three other tables intervening were 
unoccupied, I had a clear view of him, 
and as often as my eyes strayed in his 
direction they met his, until at last it 
seemed to me there was a mocking 
gleam in those black eyes, meant for 
me. 

“Presently the black-eyed man and 
his friend rose and left the dining room. 
I followed them idly with my eyes, and 
as they passed out of the door my v7s-a- 
vis, who was last, turned and (was it 
imagination?) smiled a very ironical, 
exasperating smile full in my face. ‘So 
much for your impertinence in staring 
strangers out of countenance in a public 
dining room,’ I thought at first; but no, 
I had not stared any more than he had. 
Every time I looked at him he was 
looking at me. The incident had im- 
pressed me, and my mind reverted to it 
no matter how often I put it by. 

“JT finished my dinner as slowly as 
possible, for I was enjoying it, and in 
fact did not know what to do with my- 
self afterwards, and presently on order- 
ing coffee and lighting my cigar I 
noticed I was alone in the big room, 
save for the waiters. As I noticed this 
I also noticed that the man that had 
been waiting on me had been replaced 
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by another waiter, and the new man 
seemed to be anxious to speak to me. 
He hovered around after I had paid my 
bill, and at first I thought he was wait- 
ing for atip, as the tip I had already 
given him of course went to the man 
whose place he had taken; but when I 
offered him a ten-sous piece he refused 
it, and as he did so whispered in my ear, 
‘Meet me in hour in front of the Café 
des Anglais; I have something for you.’ 
This he said quickly in English, and 
then as quickly disappeared. 

“My first thought was that it was a 
plant, but a rendezvous in so public a 
spot could not be dangerous, and I de- 
cided to go. I went up to my room, 
slipped on an overcoat, and started out 
to keep my appointment. As I passed 
down the grand staircase of the hotel I 
passed the man I had noticed at dinner 
coming up. He saw me too, and again 
his eyes challenged me. I turned and 
looked over my shoulder at him after I 
had descended a few,steps, and found 
him looking back at me. I felt annoyed 
at my seeming impertinence and faced 
quickly away, but not before I saw the 
same sneering smile I had got at dinner. 
I passed quickly out on the boulevard, 
lighted a cigar, looked at my watch, 
found I had a half hour before my ren- 
dezvous was due,—just time to stroll 
slowly there. 

“The lights inside and outside the 
Café des Anglais were flooding the walk 
as 1 passed it for the first time, without 
meeting my waiter. I walked a block or 
so beyond it before retracing my steps. 
As I passed the main entrance the sec- 
ond time a man stopped me, and said, 
‘You're Mr. Briggs, are you not?’ in 
perfect English. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment before answering, and he said, 
‘You need not fear a plant, sir. I’m 
taking the place of a friend of mine, who 
made an appointment to meet you here 
at this hour. He is unable to be here, 
and sent me to say to you, “Find out 
about the sick gentleman in number 
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fourteen, Hotel 
number fourteen.’ And before I could 
speak the fellow was off. I started to 
follow him, but he was too quick for me 
and [ soon lost sight of him. 

“ Here I confess I was puzzled. What 
had I to do with any sick gentleman in 
number fourteen or any other number ? 
But suddenly it struck me fourteen was 
the number of the suite I had occupied 
in the Hotel before, and where I 
had left Maria. That settled it, and 
from that moment I was determined to 
find out everything about the sick gen- 
tleman. But how? I could go and ask 
the manager, and he would refer me to 
the register, where I should find his 
name (any name he chose to write) and 
his domicile. I wanted to see the inside 
of number fourteen,— see the sick gen- 
tleman. 

“T thought hard and walked hard, as 
is my habit, as I came to my decision to 
see the gentleman in number fourteen. 
I suddenly came to a halt in my walk, 
and found that I was lost. I do not 
know Paris very well anyway, and now 
[ found I had wandered into an entirely 
new part of it to me. I looked about 
me for a landmark to guide myself by, 
and as I did so my eyes lighted on a 
small, brightly polished brass sign,which 
read in English, ‘ Private Enquiry Office,’ 
and below the name, Lavalle, ‘ Ring num- 
ber four.’ 

“T rang number four without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The door opened, 
and an old man in a red nightcap mo- 
tioned me upstairs. I ascended flight 
after flight of very steep stairs, until at 
length at the top of the last flight I came 
face to face with another brass plate on 
a door, on which was inscribed ‘ La- 
valle.’ 

“There was a light within. The door 
opened to my knock, and I found myself 
face to face with Lavalle himself. He 
motioned me toa chair and asked me 
my business. I studied him as I told 
my story, and when I had finished was 
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satisfied I had found a man I could de- 
pend on. He was of medium height, 
evidently of great strength and activity, 
and his clean-shaven face told of deter- 
mination and pluck. He heard me out 
to the end, hardly making an interrup- 
tion, and when I had finished he said, 
‘You are right in one thing at least, Mr. 
Briggs. We will find out all about the 
gentleman in number fourteen before 
we sleep tonight; and now, if you please: 
we will adjourn to the Hotel 
He picked up his coat and hat as he 
spoke, and we made our way to the 
street, and hailing the first fiacre we met 
we were at the hotel just as the clocks 
were striking twelve. 

‘ Lavalle led the way to the office and 
demanded that his card be taken at once 
to the manager. That individual ap- 
peared at oncé in answer, and we three 
were soon closeted in his private room, 
where I put him in possession of the 
events of the night. 

“He promised all assistance in his 
power, and first of all produced the 
register. There we found that on May 
17th, just four days after Maria had 
given up the rooms, number fourteen 
had been assigned toa Mr. Burton of 
London, accompanied by a servant, and 
a Doctor Languedoc of Vienna in at- 
tendance. Mr. Burton was an invalid, 
suffering from some intense nervous 
disorder that necessitated complete 
quiet, so much so that none of the hotel 
servants were allowed inside the rooms. 
The Doctor had assured the manager 
that the disease was not in any way 
infectious, and as their bills were large 
and promptly met,the manager was loath 
to have any trouble with so good apatron. 

“ Lavalle insisted, however, that he 
should at least see Doctor Languedoc. 
‘I have an idea that I know him, and if 
it is the man I[ think, he will not offer 
much resistance to my inspecting num- 
ber fourteen.’ 

“ After some further discussion the 
manager sent a servant to number four- 
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teen asking Doctor Languedoc to step 
down to the office. Saying, ‘I will be 
back in one moment,’ Lavalle followed 
the servant. 

“T sat anxiously awaiting develop- 
ments. At the expiration of some few 
minutes the servant returned looking 
slightly excited, and said M. Lavalle 
requested the manager and myself to 
step up to number fourteen. 

“We did so, the manager in the lead, 
and as he knocked at the door Lavalle’s 
voice bade us enter. We found Lavalle 
standing in front of a grate fire, and 
sitting in an armchair in front of him 
was my friend of the restaurant. 

“As we entered, Lavalle said, ‘ Mr. 
Briggs, allow me to introduce my friend 
Doctor Languedoc, a/zas Doctor Rob- 
ert, a/zas several other names, a gen- 
tleman who is an ornament to two pro- 
fessions, medicine and hypnotism. He 
has a very interesting case in the next 
room to which he is about to introduce 
us. You, Mr. Briggs, may be rather 
surprised when you see the patient, but 
the Doctor will explain. Now, Doctor, 
with your permission we will examine 
your patient.’ 

“Languedoc rose, and led the way 
into the bedroom, followed closely by 
Lavalle, the manager, and myself. The 
room was furnished in the ordinary 
French style, the bed curtained, and 
the curtains drawn. A man sat ina 
large easy chair before the fire. He 
glared at us with no very amiable ex- 
pression, but said nothing. 

“*T may as well tell you again, Doc- 
tor, said Lavalle, ‘that my men are 
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Languedoc merely bowed assent ; said, 
‘You hear, Jacques,’ to the man at the 
fire, and stepping to the bedside drew 
back the curtains. 

“T took one look at the face on the 
pillow, and dearly as I love my wife, 
shocked and horrified as I was to find 
the poor girl in such a position, I could 
hardly restrain my laughter. It was 


Maria right enough, but Maria as a 
man, a middle-aged man. Her hair was 
cut short, and her large features carried 
out the effect. Her face had taken on 
the petulant, peevish expression of a 
middle-aged hypochondriac. 

“ Lavalle looked at me with an inter- 
rogative expression, and I merely nod- 
ded. Languedoc dropped the curtains, 
and we all returned to the outer room, 
including the Doctor’s co-conspirator. 

“* And now, Doctor,’ Lavalle sug- 
gested, ‘you will kindly give us the 
details of this little conspiracy, and we 
will decide what to do with you.’ 

“ «There is no conspiracy, Languedoc 
replied very coolly. That gentleman 
in there is Mr. Burton, an English gen- 
tleman under my charge as long as I 
will him to be. Listen.’ And he opened 
the door into the bedroom and called, 
‘Mr. Burton, how do you feel tonight ?’ 

“*Very badly, Doctor, very; very!’ 
came the reply from the bed, unmistak- 
ably in Maria's voice, but how changed 
from her full, rich tone to the queru- 
lous one of a hypochondriac. 

“*VYou see, said Languedoc. ‘Now 
I have a few little terms to make. If 
they are not agreed to, why, Mr. Burton 
may remain Mr. Burton as far as I am 
concerned, and —’ 

“*Name your terms,’ I interrupted. 
‘For God’s sake, let us get this devil’s 
business over with.’ 

“The Doctor smiled amiably at me, 
and said, ‘I am very glad you are in- 
clined to take so sensible a view of the 
matter, Mr. Briggs. My terms are sim- 
ply that after I have restored your wife 
to you, sound in mind and body, you 
will hand me five thousand francs and 
allow me to depart in peace, and in the 
meantime my friend here,’ pointing to 
the other scoundrel, ‘be allowed to go 
at once.’ 

“<*] agree, I answered. ‘Let this 
fellow,’ I said to Lavalle, ‘restore my 
wife to her normal condition, he shall 
have his freedom and his money.’ 
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“ Lavalle bowed assent, and Langue. 
doc said, ‘ Now if you will excuse me 
for one moment until I make a slight 
change in my costume, I[ will return, 
and then you shall learn all the particu- 
lars of this unfortunate affair.’ 

“He disappeared into a dressing room 
that opened off the parlor, and connect- 
ed the two sleeping chambers of the 
suite, and in a wonderfully short time 
reappeared,—and to my astonished eyes 
in the person and costume of my wife's 
ex-maid, Melanie. I gazed in silent 
amazement at the trim, neat woman as 
she stood before us, courtesying grace- 
fully to us al], and in a moment the whole 
clever plot flashed through my brain. 
Of course, Languedoc was Melanie, or 
Melanie was Languedoc. I was too much 
surprised for a moment to utter a word, 
but Lavalle rose, and placing a chair, 
gravely invited Melanie to be seated. 

“She thanked him with a charming 
smile, and asking our permission first, 
lighted a cigarette, and proceeded to give 
us the details of the whole plot, which 
in short was as follows :— 

“She had studied medicine at one 
time, and had taken a great interest in 
hypnotism, in which science she made 
great progress, at least as far as being 
able to exercise her magnetic power over 
others went. When she had been at the 
medical school for a year or so, she met 
a young student, with whom she fell in 
love, and finally became his mistress. 
Together they developed their hypnotic 
powers, and even practiced medicine in 
Paris, until the regularly graduated doc- 
tors of the city made it too warm for 
them. Then they were forced to turn to 
some other means of obtaining a living, 
and it was during this part of her career 
that Lavalle had known her under the 
name of Doctor Robert, and in the em- 
ploy of the regular practitioners of Paris 
he (Lavalle) had been instrumental in 
ridding the city of two of the most noto- 
rious charlatans that ever rooked a con- 
fiding public. After they had been 
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forced to close their sanitarium (for they 
had a very large and lucrative one just 
out of Paris), the male partner in the firm 
became engaged in some affair that put 
him within the reach of the criminal law, 
and to escape arrest he fled to America 
Melanie, in order to earn money to live 
on and eventually join him there, had 
through forzed letters obtained a posi- 
tion as maid in the employ of the lady 
from whom she came to my wife. Find- 
ing out in some way that my wife (who 
was an American, and would soon return 
home) wanted a maid, she applied for 
and obtained the position, as you know. 
The scheme of getting me out of the 
way, and then placing Maria under her 
influence, and carrying her off, and hold- 
ing her for ransom, did not occur to her 
until after she had an opportunity to in- 
spect my private letters and other mem- 
oranda that she found in my note case, 
which I used to leave carelessly lying 
around myrooms. She made outa cipher 
message recalling me, cabled it to her 
lover in New York, with instructions to 
him to cable it back to me. I bit, as you 
know, and the night after my departure 
she put Maria ‘under control,’ as she 
expressed it, and read her a letter pur- 
porting to be from me, asking her to 
come to London, saying I was ill, and 
needed her. She, of course, did so. On 
arriving in London, Melanie again put 
my wife ‘under control, and told her 
that she was an elderly gentleman, an 
invalid, that her name was Burton, and 
that she (Melanie) was her medical ad- 
viser. Then, of course, as such, she 
simply willed every thought of Maria's, 
and she became an automaton, of which 
Melanie pulled the wires. 

“ After supplying Maria with the ne- 
cessary wardrobe, and engaging the ser- 
vices of the nurse, (who had been in her 
employ before,) Melanie decided to move 
the scene of operations to Paris; and as 
boldness of conception and execution 
was her strong point, she came to the 
very hotel Maria had just left, and find 
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ing the suite fourteen unoccupied, she 
engaged it. 

“The waiter who gave me the tip was 
an old employee of Melanie and her lov- 
er. He had not been well treated by 
them, and took this way of getting even. 
As I had left Maria plenty of cash, there 
was no difficulty on the score of funds, 
and had it not been for Melanie’s misfor- 
tune in running across that waiter in the 
restaurant, her ‘grand coup,’ as she 
called it, would most likely have been 
success ful. 

“T have condensed the story as Me- 
lanie told it, but these are the main 
facts. As she finished her account of 
the affair, she rose and said, ‘ Now, Mr. 
Briggs, the next thing is to restore 
Madame to herself and to you. I will 
arrange the rooms exactly as they were 
before she left them for London, and 
when I have dressed her as she should 
be, I will recall her to herself, and put 
her under the impression that she has 
been ill, to account in that way for the 
loss of her hair and the lapse of time. 
Then I will disappear, and you, Mr. 
Briggs, can pretend that I stole that 
five thousand francs and the money I 
have spent belonging to your wife. You 
will find Madame’s jewels and wardrobe 
exactly as she left them. I of course 
had to have new canvas covers made for 
her trunks and dress baskets, but you 
will find the old covers and labels under- 
neath.’ | 

“ Melanie was as good as her word, 
and in a few minutes had the rooms ar- 
ranged as they were when we last occu- 
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and Maria, clad in her proper garments, 
was sleeping quietly when Melanie called 
me into the bedroom to witness the 
transformation from Mr. Burton to Mrs. 
Briggs. 

“ Lavalle and I stood together at the 
foot of the bed, the hotel resident phy- 
sician (who had been summoned and in- 
structed by the manager and myself as 
to the part he was to play) stood at the 


right hand of Maria, with his fingers on 
her pulse. Melanie in a careless atti- 
tude, peaceful and nonchalant, stood at 
her left. She glanced at me inquir- 
ingly. I nodded assent, and she called 
in a low, clear tone, ‘Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. 
Briggs, instead of using the more con- 
ventional ‘Madame’ common among 
French servants. 

“‘Maria opened her eyes slowly, and 
as they fell on me, she said, ‘O, you’ve 
got home have you, John?’ and then to 
the physician, ‘Well, doctor, I feel 
stronger tonight, I think. I may get up 
tomorrow, may I not?’ 

“The doctor played his part to per- 
fection, and I hastened from the room 
to hide my emotion; for now that my 
wife was restored to me, I realized how 
awful an ordeal of anxiety I had passed 
through, and how awful an adventure 
had been hers, although she had not 
realized it. 

“ A few minutes later the doctor, ac- 
companied by Melanie and Lavalle, came 
to me. ‘Madame seems to be perfectly 
rational, Monsieur,’ said the doctor. 
‘Her mind is perfectly clear, and save 
for slight physical weakness, accounted 
for by want of fresh air and exercise and 
her diet of light food, she is perfectly 
well. In a week at the farthest she will 
be able to travel. I will look in, in the 
morning, and saying goodnight he went 
his way. 

“*“Now, Monsieur,’ said Melanie, ‘I 
have restored your wife to you as you 
left her. You will kindly hand me the 
money you promised, and I will go.’ 

“T had procured the cash in French 
bank notes from the manager, and hand- 
ed them over to her without a word. 
She took them, slipped them into the 
bosom of her frock, and left the room. 
Returning with her bonnet and coat on, 
she said, ‘Goodby, Mr. Briggs. You 
have treated me as a gentleman, and I 
will say I am glad that after all my plan 
miscarried, but O, gentlemen, think of 
what a coup it was ;—I should have had 
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a hundred thousand, yes, two hundred 
thousand francs. You are very rich, 
Mr. Briggs; it is nothing to you, and to 
me it would be wealth; and then how 
cleverly the whole thing was conceived, 
and how boldly carried out, only to be 
spoiled by that pig of a waiter. But I 
will not cry over spilt milk. Goodby 
again, Mr. Briggs. M. Lavalle, I leave 
at once for America. You will never 
be bothered by me again. We may 
meet there again, Mr. Briggs, Au revotr,’ 
—and with that stepped gracefully out of 
the door and out of my life at the same 
time. 

“T sat talking with Lavalle for an 
hour orso. I commissioned him to find 
the man who had given me the tip, and 
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reward him; for I intended to remove 
my wife from Paris as soon as possible, 
and did not want to be bothered with 
any outside affairs. After paying him 
for his services I said goodby, just as the 
sun was gilding the east. I looked in at 
my wife: she was sleeping as peacefully 
as a child, and throwing myself on a 
sofa in the parlor, I pulled a rug over me 
and was soon asleep. 

“T was awakened a few hours later by 
the vigorous ringing of Maria’s bell. 
Jumping up, I hastened to her side, and 
from her reception of my news, properly 
administered as befitting such intelli- 
gence to an invalid, I was convinced that 
I had indeed found Maria, and in her 
normal condition.” 

& 
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HARD TIMES IN 


***T°d rather haunt these ranges, like some bound- 
ing kangaroo,— 

Than ever work for government,’ said Bould Jack 
Donahue.” 


“ And no wonder, boys; if you only 
knew what us ‘ First and Second Fleet- 
ers’ suffered, you would not think it 
strange that so many took to the bush 
in those days.” 

We were seated round the wide fire- 
place, smoking our pipes, one night dur- 
ing shearing-time at a station on the 
Darling, when some of the “old hands” 
had begun to tell of their experiences, 
and Old Paddy, a gaunt, white-haired 
shepherd, was the speaker. 

“Ay,” continued he, “you ‘new chums’ 
have n’t the laste idea of what a gov- 
ernment-man’s (convict’s) life was in 
them days. At first all the grub used 
to be sent out from England, and as the 
‘ voyage took six months at least, there 
was often a delay, so that the rations 
had to be reduced, and we had little 
enough at the best of times. It was all 
salt meat too, for fresh beef was such a 
luxury that, when the first exploring 
party came on a band of strayed cattle 
on Liverpool Plains, and shot a bull, 
they brought back a quarter to Sydney 
for His Excellency’s table. Why, one 
time Governor King hung a man for 
only stealing adoughboy. You see, the 
fleet had not arrived at the expected 
time, so the prisoners were all on very 
short allowance; only four ounces of 
flour a day ; and to make that go as far 
as possible, it was usually made into 
dumplings. Well, one day a fellow got 
hold of another chap’s ration, and so 
when dinner time came there was one 
short. This was reported to the Gover- 


nor, and then he sent for the man that 
had been robbed, and says he, ‘ My man ; 
I can’t give you a doughboy today, but 
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you shall have two tomorrow to make 
up for what you ‘ve lost.’ 

“So next day Governor King orders 
the fellow that stole the dumpling to be 
taken out and hanged, giving directions 
also that the dead man’s allowance for 
that day should be given to the man_ 
whom he had plundered. 

“That ’s true enough, Paddy,” said 
Long Jim, “but long after the Blue 
Mountains were crossed we had some 
terrible hard times; we only got six 
pounds of wheat for a week’s ration, 
which we had to grind up with a hand- 
mill, and very little meat, while it was 
a hanging matterto killa sheep. There 
used to be two government-men shep- 
herds at every out-station, and a ticket- 
of-leave hut-keeper, whose business it 
was to cook, watch the flocks at night, 
and also to count them night and morn- 
ing. Sometimes the number would not 
come out correct, and then the shepherd 
would count them out again himself; 
then if he found there was: any short 
he 'd often start the flock right off into 
the scrub, where the wild-dogs could 
worry them; for he knew that any 
way he'd get a flogging next day. Of 
course, all masters did not treat their 
assigned-servants in that way ; but still 
they had the power if they wished to do 
so. There was a flogger at every police 
station, and of a Monday morning there 
used to be a regular puddle of blood 
around the triangles. These floggers 
were all hated by the other men, and 
their lives were not worth much if they 
were caught in a lonely place. So they 
in their turn laid on the cats as hard 
as they could, and some of them even 
practiced left-handed, so as to cross the 
cats on the sufferer’s back. 

“Many of you, who have been in 
Hobart-Town, must have known One- 
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Armed-Scott: well, after he got his 
ticket, he came over to the Sydney-side 
and started a bush public-house on the 
Murray. I was stock-keeping at Maiden’s 
Point, and one night I happened to stop 
at Scott’s place. Iwas standing in front 
of the bar just after taking a drink, 
when an oldish chap rode up and got off 
his horse. 

‘“‘*Good evenin’, mates,’ says he, ‘come 
on and have:a nobbler.’ 

Scott poured out the rum and we all 
drank; then the stranger cries out, 
‘Isn't your name Scott, and didn’t you 
live over in Van’s Land?’ 

“«Certainly I did,’ says Scott. 

“«Take that then, you flogging hound ; 
I’ve been looking for you many a year,’ 
exclaimed the stranger, as he pulled out 
a pistol and shot Scott dead. 

‘Then he jumped on his horse and 
rode off. It was no business of mine, so 
I didn’t meddle with the matter.” 

“Ay,” said Encounter-Bay-Bob, “ I 
knew that one-armed wretch well, for I 
done my time on the Derwent; and 
Sydney was never a patch on it, though 
at Paramatta they cropped the women’s 
hair and made them workinirons. Now, 
I'll tell you a little about Port Arthur 
when I was there. Our job was bring- 
ing timber down from the ranges and 
loading it in boats, and this is the way 
it was managed. We were ranked up 
two deep and marched up the mountain 
side in charge of convict overseers ; then 
we were ranged on each side of the 
logs of timber, which were about forty 
feet long and eighteen inches square. 
‘Stoop down,’ ‘Pick up,’ and then we 
raised the beams, staggering and shrink- 
ing, for many of us had great raw sores 
on our shoulders, and our feet were cut 
and bleeding, as the shoes served out to 
us were of the most wretched quality 
and fell to pieces in a few days. 

“Then Dog Morris, as he was called, 
would climb upon the beam with a rat- 
tan in his hand, and run along, touching 
every second man and calling, ‘ Fall 
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out, fall out.” And so we tottered and 
stumbled down the mountain side, like 
some enormous centipede, till we got to 
the beach, and there we had to wade 
through the sea to the launches. 

‘‘ Sonfetimes a poor, sore-footed fellow 
would fall down in the water, and Dog 
Morris would bring him up to the Com- 
mandant’s office. 

“«What ’s this fellow been doing ?” 
the beak would ask. 

“ Diving for mutton-fish, your Honor,’ 
Dog Morris wou!d answer. 

“*Take him off and give him fifty ‘;— 
and he got them at once. O, that Mor- 
ris was a devil, if ever there was one, 
We were twenty men in a hut, with an 
overseer, and outside watchmen that 
wore list slippers were always prowling 
about, and peeping in through sliding 
panels. Often a poor fellow after his 
day’s work would be shivering and shak- 
ing, when Dog Morris would say to 
him, ‘ Jack, why don’t you have a smoke? 
Have n’t you got any fogus (tobacco) ?’ 

“ Now that article was strictly prohib- 
ited, so the convict would answer that 
he had none. 

“+Well, here’s a piece, but take care 
and don’t get collared.’ 

“ With that the man would get away 
into a corner and fill his old pipe. Just 
as he got it well lit, Dog Morris would 
give a short cough as a signal, the door 
would be thrown open, and in would 
come a night-watch. 

“*Hello! I smell tobacco! 
been smoking here ?’ 

‘‘ Morris would motion toward the of- 
fender, and he'd be dragged off to chokee 
and get a hundred next morning. 

“ Point Puer was another awful place. 
It was the settlement for ‘kids,’ as you 
all know, and some of you have been 
there yourselves. There's Little Denny 
can tell you all about it.” 

“Faith, I can; worse luck,” rejoined 
Denny, “I was only twelve years old 
when I was lagged, and many ’s the one 
I ’ve seen tortured to death at the Point ; 
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besides lots that killed themselves. 
There was a narrow pass joining on the 
mainland, and along there were lamps 
burning all night with savage blood- 
hounds fastened to the posts with long 
chains, so that they could tear‘any one 
to pieces that tried to get away. John 
Price had charge in my time, and he was 
the biggest tyrant ever lived.” 

“True for you, Denny, we ’ve all heard 
of Price,” rejoined Jack the Scholar. 
“He went to Norfolk Island and made 
a hell-upon-earth out of it. Captain Mc- 
Conachie had been in command there ; 
and he had an idea that prisoners should 
be treated as human beings, so he had 


given them many little privileges and 


allowed those that were well-conducted 
to make gardens and grow vegetables 
and tobacco. But assoon as Price came 
all was changed ; the gardens were root- 
ed up and the most cruel punishment 
inflicted on the unfortunate prisoners. 
Price used to dress like a larrikin, with 
a cabbage tree hat and long ribbon; he 
used to pride himself on being up to any 
move, and could talk slang and laugh 
with the men one minute, and the next 
curse them for being convict dogs. Or- 
dinary flogging was not enough for him ; 
the sufferers’ backs had to be pickled 
with brine; and he even kept one man 
for weeks chained to a rock which was 
covered by the sea every tide! The 
men’s tortures were so terrible that it was 
quite a common thing for two of them 
to toss up a bit of slate ‘Wet or dry?’ 
which should kill the other. Then the 
winner would be taken to Sydney and 
hanged ; so they would both escape from 
a life of misery. 

“ Marcus Clarke in ‘ His Natural Life’ 
tells about Price, or as he is called in the 
novel, Captain Frere. But he had not 
died when that book was published ; I'll 
tell you how his life was ended. Bishop 
Bloomfield made such an exposure of 
Price’s cruelty on Norfolk Island that a 
commissioner examined into the case, 
and the British government were forced 


to remove him, but he had such powerful 
interest and such a reputation as a dis- 
ciplinarian (!) he was soon appointed 
Superintendent of Convicts at Victoria. 

“ After the gold diggings broke out in 
that colony, many bushrangers started 
up, and one of the most noted, Captain 
Melville, who kept the Bendigo Road, 
was taken and sentenced for life to the 
hulks at Sandridge. Many desperate 
and daring prisoners were in them, and 
in 1855 and 1856 these men were em- 
ployed in building a new pier on shore, 
where they were landed heavily ironed 
and under a strong guard every morning. 
They had several times complained of 
the bad quality of the food served out to 
them, but Captain Price only punished 
those who had dared tomurmur. How- 
ever, one day the laborers refused to 
take the bread issued, and would not go 
to work when landed. Captain Price 
was sent for and cameas usual swagger- 
ing along in his blue suit, with a glass 
stuck in his eye, and pushed right into 
the center of the crowd. 

“*Ho, you convict dogs,you 're grumb- 
ling, are you: I'll give you something 
to growl for.’ 

“Just then he saw something that 
startled him in the faces of the prison- 
ers. 

“*Well, well, my lads, go to work at 
once, I ll send down fresh bread and see 
that you get the very best kind for the 
future.’ ‘ Too late, John,’ muttered a 
voice, and the next instant the body of 
John Price lay lifeless, mangled and 
almost hacked to pieces by picks and 
shovels. To be sure, six of the gang 
were picked out as ringleaders, and in 
due course of time these were tried and 
executed ; but the rest of those in the 
hulks had better times for the future.’’ 

“Served him just right,” ejaculated 
some of the shearers, as they turned 
into their bunks. And soon nothing 
was to be heard but the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers, and the occasional bleat 


of a ewe in the adjoining sheepfold. 
Ls: 
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THE RAISIN INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


TueE history of, California’s develop- 
ment since the advent of the Americans 
displays a succession of transformation 
scenes more rapid and surprising than 
ever before exhibited on the stage of 
the world. In this drama of destiny the 
curtain rose on a scene of peaceful 
beauty. The Mission churches in their 
pleasant locations by the seaside, the 
neighboring princely estates with their 
haciendas, the vast unpeopled plains of 
the interior, the endless stretch of moun- 
tains in the background, formed a set- 
ting to which the padres and their In- 
dian proselytes, the dons and their na- 
tive retainers, the vaqueros and their 
countless herds gave a completing touch 
of pastoral simplicity and loveliness. 

The motive of the piece suddenly 
changed. A scene of turbulence and 
excitement followed. The solemn relli- 
gious chant was drowned in the roar of 
traffic; commercial cities encroached 
upon and crowded the Missions aside ; 
the estates and haciendas were overrun 
and disappeared ; the plains were alive 
with processions of adventurers; the 
solitary mountains became the theater 
of furious energy and tumultuous life. 

But another change came ; not so sud- 
denly as the first, but swiftly in compar- 
ison with the time in which industrial 
revolutions are usually brought about. 
In disappointment some turned from the 
mines to the barren plains, to see if the 
apparently sterile expanses would re- 
spond to the processes of husbandry. 
The arid wastes were seeded, more in 
doubt than faith; but, lo! a miracle. 
The glad soil rewarded its tillers with 
the repressed fertility of centuries, yield- 
ing such abundance of harvest as had 
never been seen. Illimitable fields of 
golden grain formed the central feature 
of California’s new scenic display. 


a 


In a little while, and before the ob- 
server was fully conscious of it, yet 
another change had come. Sweeping 
inland, like a silent mist from the ocean, 
enveloping hillside, cafion, and plain 
alike, came vineyards, orchards, orange 
groves, and similar marvels, until we 
waked to discover that the wastes and 
grainfields were disappearing, and the 
landscape was like a garden of the Lord 
or a dream of Hesperides. The change 
from the pastoral to the mining, from 
the mining to the agricultural, was 
scarcely more rapid and complete than 
that which has given to our State its 
present horticultural complexion. The 
passing show is being enacted in a scene 
whose chief features are interminable 
vistas of fruit trees and vines. 

What is the setting of the next act in 
the drama of California’s destiny to be? 
In view of the surprises of the past 
forty-four years it would be rash to make 
a positive prediction. Some surpassing 
resource or adaptability yet undiscov- 
ered may turn her fortune unexpectedly 
awry and project it on a new line of de- 
velopment. This has occurred thrice in 
her brief history already. The discovery 
of extensive deposits of petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, coal, iron, and other minerals, 
may give her fate a different cast, and 
make her a rival of Pennsylvania; or 
demonstration of the special adaptability 
of her soil and climate to the culture of 
ramie, hemp, flax, rice, tobacco, the 
sugar beet, the tea plant, and other prod- 
ucts as yet but imperfectly experimented 
with, may cause an equally radical revo. 
lution in the character of her industries. 
But it is not at all probable. The field 
of possibilities has been pretty thor- 
oughly explored, and it is likely that 
California has found and is pursuing the 
right course to her high destiny. Na. 
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ture has favored her beyond all other 
spots on earth with horticultural and 
viticultural advantages, and it would be 
a derogation she is not likely to be 
guilty of- to abandon her proud superi- 
ority in these respects to engage in low- 
lier and more common pursuits. The 
likelihood is that development will con- 
tinue upon the present lines, but with 
ever-increasing variety and range. A\l- 
ready the fig, the olive, the lemon, the 
perfume field are coming forward to take 
a place of prominence with the peach, 
the prune, the orange, and the vineyard. 
Other rare species will in turn push to 
the front, until the nations shall look to 
California for the choicest growth of 
every variety of semi-tropical products. 

Among the transformations that have 
characterized the development of Cali- 
fornia during the few decades of her real 
history, no single feature is more inter- 
esting or important than the growth of 
the raisin industry. Within twenty 
years it has vaulted from an experimen- 
tal stage to the position of one of the 
foremost interests of the State. And 
though just at present it appears to have 
exceeded the temporary need and passed 
the limits of financial success, it will be 
found that it is no more stationary now 
than at any former period of its history. 
Constantly extending markets will give 
renewed impetus to it, and it is destined 
to expand to dimensions only to be 
gauged by universal and ever-increasing 
demand 

Raisins are merely the proper vari- 
eties of grapes properly dried. It is 
popularly supposed that sugar is used in 
curing them, but such is not the case. 
The only sugar in raisins is that pro- 
duced from the juice of the grape in the 
process of drying. All raisin grapes are 
of the green.variety. The rich purple 
or chocolate color is imparted to them 
by the sun while they are being cured. 
The same grapes dried in the shade, 
whether by the air or by artificial means, 
have a sickly greenish hue. Difference 
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of soils, of degrees of ripeness, of the 
proportions of water in the grapes, all 
affect the color of the raisins, but only 
within a certain range of lighter or 
deeper shades. The uniformly rich tones 
which characterize all shades alike are 
due entirely to the action of the sun. 

Experiments in raisin making in Cali- 
fornia probably date back to the time of 
the first vineyards. Nature herself, if 
no one else, must unavoidably have been 
forced to try her hand at it. Grapes 
left upon the vines until they become 
overripe undergo the processes of cur- 
ing, though not so rapidly, the same as 
if picked and spread inthe sun. In our 
hot interior valleys a very considerable 
part of the crop not infrequently be- 
comes thus prematurely dried. But 
those early experiments, if such there 
were, could have resulted, as did much 
later ones, in nothing but dried grapes,— 
as the cured product of the wine and 
table varieties is called,—for the true 
raisin grape does not appear to have 
been experimented with for many years. 
So-called raisins, made from Feher Za- 
gos grapes, attracted some attention, 
out they must necessarily have been of 
a very inferior quality. The Malaga 
grape was also tried, and is largely made 
use of yet in some sections. Its name 
led many to suppose it the genuine 
raisin grape. But in that respect, as in 
every other, it isa fraud. Among the 
grape family it is what the carp is among 
fish,— a magnificent deception, dry and 
tasteless as sawdust. Both as a table 
grape and a raisin it is an imposition. 
It is grown extensively because it is 
hardy and bears prolifically. The size 
and beauty of its bunches, whether green 
or dried, ensnare the inexperienced and 
render it one of the most marketable 
products of the vineyard; but the sooner 
it is excluc'ed from the raisin field the 
better it will be for that industry. 

The genvine raisin grape is the Mus- 
cat. Of all grapes it alone has the qual- 
ities that give to raisins their peculiar 
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taste and pungency. There are many 
varieties to which the name is applied, 
but only two of them are used in raisin 
making —the Muscat of Alexandria and 
the Muscatel Gordo Blanco. At one 
time there was much contention over 
their relative merits, but of late years it 
seems to have died out. It may with 
safety be suffered to remain buried, as 


for all practical purposes there is no 


choice between them, a slight difference 
in the shape of the berries and in the 
looseness of the bunches being the only 
distinctions, and even these are not 
always plainly marked. 

The Sultana, a small seedless grape, 
with a fruity flavor which renders it very 
desirable for cooking purposes, is culti- 
vated quite extensively also, and Corinth 
and Zante currants are grown in the 
State on a small scale, but so far their 
culture has not proved successful. 

Colonel Agaston Haraszthy imported 
the Muscat of Alexandria, from Malaga, 
in 1852; and while visiting that place in 
1861, he secured cuttings of the Mus- 
catel Gordo Blanco and the Sultana. 
To him, therefore, belongs the credit of 
having first introduced raisin vines into 
this State. Another importation of the 
Muscat of Alexandria was made by A. 
Delmas in 1855, and G.’G. Briggs sub- 
sequently brought cuttings of the same 
variety directly from Spain. In 1876 
W. S. Chapman imported the supposed 
choicest varieties, but they proved to be 
in no way superior to those already 
growing here. Other importations may 
have been made; but it isa matter of no 
material consequence, as no improve- 
ment has ever been made on the stock 
originally imported by Colonel Harasz- 
thy. 

But, though the true raisin vine was 
thus early introduced, no one appears to 
have utilized it for many years. It will 
never be known who produced the first 
raisinsin California. Doctor J. Strentzel 
made an exhibit of raisins at the State 


‘Fair‘in ‘1863; but it is alike uncertain if 
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they were genuine Muscat raisins, or if 
they were the first produced in the State. 
The first distinctively raisin vineyards — 
or, at least, the first to prove successful 
and attract attention to the industry — 
were those of G. G. Briggs at Davisville, 
in Solano County, and R. B. Blowers at 
Woodland, in Yolo County, planted in 
1863. The former was of the Muscat of 
Alexandria variety, imported directly 
from Spain; the latter of the Muscatel 
Gordo Blanco, secured from Colonel 
Haraszthy. Both these vineyards pro- 
duced raisins as early as 1867, but the 
product made no figure in the market 
until 1873, when 6,000 boxes were mar- 
keted, which may be considered to have 
inaugurated theraisin trade of the State. 

From the time it was generally known 
that the proper varieties of grapes had 
been secured, and that merchantable 
raisins could be produced in California, 
the industry spread rapidly, and for 
twenty years it has kept on increasing 
at an astonishing ratio. As nearly as 
can be ascertained the production has 
been as follows: 


Vears. Boxes l’ounds. 
11,000 220,000 
J. 19,000 380,000 
re 32,000 640,000 
75,000 1,500,000 
115,000 2,300000 
703,000 14,060,000 
os $00,000 16,000,000 
1891 (estimated)............ 2,600,000 52,000,000 


The Muscat is the most delicate of all 
varieties of the vine, and to insure good 
crops from it and their proper curing 
peculiar conditions of soil and climate 
are required. Hence, many localities 
where ordinary grapes can be success- 
fully grown are not suitable for the 
raisin industry. A rich, heavy soil is a 
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prerequisite to a thrifty growth of the 
vine and its full bearing, and a warm, 
dry climate is indispensable to the early 
ripening of the fruit and its conversion 
intoraisins. The soil of the coast coun- 
ties is well enough adapted to the grow- 
ing of the vine, but the fog and dews 
cause mildew, and render drying in the 
sun impracticable. These considera- 
tions have driven the business to the in- 
terior ‘valleys whither the moisture of 
the ocean does not penetrate. Apart 
from this there is no reason why it may 
not be successfully prosecuted anywhere 
from Shasta to San Diego. : 

All inland localities, however, are not 
equally favorable to the industry. Suit- 
able soils can be found throughout the 
whole length of the State, but to the 
northward later spring frosts endanger 
the crops, and earlier autumn rains ren- 
der drying difficult; while to the ex- 
treme south a like hazard in curing is ex- 
perienced in consequence of the grapes 
not ripening until several weeks later. 
The most favorable conditions in every 
respect appear thus far to be afforded by 
the San Joaquin Valley. These are an 
abundance of the richest soils, thorough 
systems of irrigation, absence of dews 
and fogs, a uniform high temperature, 
which gives unusual flavor and perfec- 
tion to the grape, anda protracted warm 
and dry season that enables the curing 
processes to be carried on in the sun 
with scarcely a liability to interruption. 
These advantages have led to a contin- 
uous expansion of the industry in that 
region, until one half the raisin crop of 
the State is now produced in Fresno 
County alone. Tulare, Kern, Merced, 
Stanislaus, and San Joaquin counties, 
with equal facilities for irrigation,should 
prove equally successful in the same 
line of effort. The crop of 1891 has not 
all been moved yet, but the following 
figures, giving the actual shipments of 
the crop of 1890, will show the relative 
importance of the various localities at 
that time: | 


Boxes. 

629,913 
40,000 
14,000 
40,000 
10,000 


The proper planting of a raisin vine- 
yard involves a great amount of care 
and labor. As on any but thoroughly 
sub-irrigated land the vines will require 
irrigation, it is a precedent condition 
that they must be planted on level 
ground; and it is better under all cir- 
cumstances that the ground be leveled 
or graded, otherwise in excessively rainy 
seasons the water will stand in the de- 
pressions and interfere with the prose- 
cution of work at the propertime. It is 
seldom, even on the apparently smooth 
plains, that land is to be found suff- 
ciently level in its natural state. To 
bring it to the right condition the ele- 
vations have to be scraped off and the 
depressions filled in. The labor re- 
quired to accomplish this varies accord- 
ing to the original roughness of the land 
and the degree of levelness to which it 
is brought. Land cannot ordinarily be 
leveled perfectly at an expense avera- 
ging less than fifty dollars an acre, but 
grading enough to prevent pools of 
water accumulating can generally be 
done at a comparatively small cost. 

When the land has been satisfactorily 
leveled or graded, it is plowed and har- 
rowed until the ground is in as soft and 
smooth condition as it is possible to get 
it. It is then laid off into fields or 
checks, their size and shape being regu- 
lated commonly by the necessary ditches 
and avenues. 

At this stage several questions pre- 
sent themselves for consideration which, 
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though not of vital moment, are impor- 
tant enough to be worthy of careful at- 
tention. They have never been conclu- 
sively settled, and probably never will 
be, as no amount of study and experi- 
ence in regard to the points at issue is 
likely to be accepted as authoritative 
and final; therefore it is incumbent on 
each planter to determine according to 
his judgment or bias what will best suit 
himself. It amounts to about the same 
as a choice of methods in skinning a cat, 
of which proverbially there are many 
almost equally good. 

The first consideration, both in point 
of precedence and of permanent effect, 
is the distance the vines are to be set 
apart. Vineyards have been planted in 
rows 6 by 6 feet, 6 by 8, 6 by 10, 8 by 8, 
8 by 10, 10 by 10, 10 by 12, 12 by 12, 12 
by 16, and in every other conceivable 
intermediate combination, each method 
having its earnest advocates, as every- 
thing that is a mere matter of opinion 
will always have. With the exception 
that vines planted too far apart run more 
to wood than to fruit, and that too 
closely planted ones interfere with cul- 
tivating and curing processes, there is 
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A RAISIN VINEYARD. 


not much preference of any one method 
over the others. 

Choice between the Muscat of Alex. 
andria and the Gordo Blanco varieties 
may be regarded as a question of no 
great consequence, though still a per- 
plexing one. The matter of cuttings or 
rooted vines is one of greater importance. 
The former are more economical and 
are supposed to make a better vine, but 
there is less certainty of getting a good 
stand with them; hence rooted vines 
have been mostly used for planting of 
late years. 

When the foregoing questions have 
been determined in the mind of the 
vineyardist, he is ready to proceed with 
the planting. Rooted vines should prop- 
erly be planted sooner than cuttings, it 
being advisable to put them in as early 
as December; nevertheless, if the ground 
is not ready, they may be planted with 
certainty of growth at any time up to 
May. Cuttings are rarely put in before 
February or March, being liable to rot if 
planted too early. Whether cuttings or 
rooted vines be used, equal care should 
be taken to press the dirt firmly around 
the bottom. Formerly most of the 
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planting was done with a sheepsfoot or 
abar. With the former the cutting was 
simply jammed into the earth to a suff- 
cient depth; with the latter a hole was 
made in which the cutting was placed, 
and the dirt pressed against it by insert- 
ing the bar at the sides. These are ex- 
pecitious methods, and do well enough 
in sandy or very soft ground, but in 
heavier soils the result is not always so 
satisfactory. At present nearly all 
planting is done with the shovel. When 
the distance between the rows has been 
decided upon, a chain or wire with marks 
at the requisite intervals is stretched at 
the proper distances apart, and a vine 
planted at every marking. By this means 
perfect accuracy is attained, the rows 
running in straight lines in every direc- 
tion. 

Cultivation is begun as soon as the 
vines are planted, the stirring of the soil 
in this instance having the same object 
in view as the cultivating of mature 
vineyards,— to keep the field free from 
weeds and to attract the moisture to the 
surface of the ground. Late rains and 
mild weather are exceedingly to be de- 
sired after planting. With cuttings, suc- 
cess or failure hinges toa great extent 
on the character of the season. Rooted 
vines are not so dependent upon the 
weather, but even they are liable to be 
greatly affected by it. Unless the ground 
is sub-irrigated the young vines will re- 
quire irrigating two or three times during 
the spring and summer, each watering 
necessitating fresh cultivation; but for 
that matter, cultivation should be fre- 
quent and thorough, whether irrigation 
be resorted to or not. 

Vines on good soil and properly cared 
for should put out shoots from three to 
six feet in length the first season. These 
should be cut back toa single spur in 
the winter, the purpose being to allow 
the stock of the vine to become strong 
before too much head or top is formed. 
This severe pruning, and the filling out 
or replanting of the spots in which the 
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vines failed to grow, complete the his- 
tory of the vineyard for the first year. 

The second year is a mere repetition 
of plowing, cultivating, and irrigating, 
without expectation of any remunerative 
returns. A few bunches of grapes usu- 
ally set on every vine, enough some- 
times to excite the hopes of the anxious 
owner, but he is ordinarily doomed to 
see their growth arrested at half size, or 
more likely to behold them sun-burned 
and withered long before harvest time. 

But this year he prunes with a reason- 
able hope of reward the coming season. 
If the vine has made a vigorous growth, 
three or four spurs, with two buds each, 
are left upon it. These are to form the 
future head of the vine. All subsequent 
pruning will be but modifications of this 
original crown. A greater number of 
spurs will be left as the vine grows old. 
er; the old wood will from year to year 
be cut away to make place for new; 
alterations will constantly be made to 
keep the growth symmetrical and within 
bounds; but in all these changes the 
head of the vine will remain substan- 
tially the same as it was first formed. 

Muscat vines are pruned low for two 
reasons,—to protect the fruit from the 
sun, and to permit the grapes to grow 
near the ground, as it has been found 
that the best bunches are those to which 
the warm earth imparts an equable tem- 
perature. On this account the head of 
the vine is formed but a few inches from 
the ground. The vine at three years of 
age seldom yields more than half a crop, 
but the treatment and processes are the 
same as when it has reached maturity 
—an age varying from five to eight 
years, according to the rapidity of its 
growth. 

Pruning may be done at any time after 
the flow of sap has been checked by 
frost— which generally occurs in No- 
vember — until it is renewed again in 
March. The relative merits of early 
and late pruning is another hotly con- 
tested point among viticulturists, which 
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is likely to never be definitively settled, 
but expediency determines it in favor of 
the former on large vineyards. In order 
to do the necessary work within the 
proper time, pruning has to be begun 
about the first of December, and as 
good, if not better, results are obtained 
by this practice. 

And here again, at the very first stage 
of the year’s work, another perplexity is 
encountered in the matter of close or 
liberal pruning. Like the other ques- 
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fresh growth will be developed from dor- 
mant buds concealed in the rough bark 
of the head; if too many, only a suffi- 
cient number of canes will grow strong- 
ly, the others being arrested at different 
stages of development. It isa singular 
feature of Muscat vines in California 
that suckers bear fruit the same as canes 
springing from the previous year’s 


growth; hence, the shoots forced from 
dormant buds compensate for illiberal 
pruning. 


Photo by Nutting. 


GOOD RAISIN LAND, 


tions in dispute, it admits of no author- 
itative settlement. Solong asthe prun- 
ing is confined anywhere within reason- 
able bounds — say within a range of 
from six to fifteen spurs of two buds 
each for full-grown vines —there will 
not be a very perceptible difference in 
the result. Vines have a wonderful 
power of regulating themselves, and 
find within their own resources a com- 
pensation for improper treatment. If 
too few spurs have been left, a vigorous 


As fast as the pruning is finished and 
the brush disposed of,— which is usu- 
ally done by burning it in the vineyard, 
— plowing is begun, generally about 
the first of January. A back-furrow is 
turned in the center of the space be- 
tween the rows, and the earth thrown 
away from the vines until nothing is left 
but a narrow ridge. This is broken 
with a shovel in some cases, but in most 
instances the vineyard is cross-plowed, 
leaving only a little square at each vine 
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Photo by Nutting. 
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A SIX MONTHS OLD VINEWARD. 


to be spaded or hoed. The soil is al- 
lowed to receive the rains and the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere in the loose con- 
dition in which the plowing has left it 
until late in March, when the work of 
cultivating commences. The cultivat- 
ors are run lengthwise and crosswise, 
until the ground becomes pulverized 
and smooth and no weeds are to be seen. 
The oftener the operation is repeated 
the better, but two or three cultivations 
are the usual number, the last in May, 
after which time the vines attain a size 
that renders further cultivating imprac- 
ticable. The weeds that spring up late 
are cut out with hoes. 

Meanwhile other necessary operations 
have to be attended to. The first of 
these, in point of time, is sulphuring the 
vines. The greatest danger to the raisin 
crop comes from mildew. Its presence 
is indicated by a filmy network, like a 
spider web, upon the bud clusters, and a 
whitish incrustation on the leaves. The 
first effect is the dreaded coulure, or 
dropping of the fruit. The berries on 
bunches thus affected fall off at the time 
of blossoming, leaving the stem entirelv 
bare, or at best with only a few strag- 


gling grapes clinging to it ; hence, a bad 
attack of mildew may result in an almost 
total loss of the first crop. The later 
effects are the drying up and falling of 
the badly mildewed leaves, a sickly ap- 
pearance of the foliage generally, and a 
failure of the new growth of wood to 
mature properly. Repeated attacks of 
mildew will dwarf vines, and eventually 
destroy them. The cause of the evil 
and the conditions that favor it are not 
definitely known, its appearance and ac- 
tion being too capricious for the formu- 
lation of any certain theory respecting 
it. [It comes or stays away at its own 
pleasure, regardless of any fixed meteor- 
ological conditions ; it will select for its 
ravages a strip as clearly defined as a 
roadway, attack irregular patches at 
random, or spread over an entire vine- 
yard,—all in a way wholly unaccount- 
able. It commonly, however, most se- 
verely attacks young vines, and those on 
poor soil and elevated places; and it is 
more prevalent in cold and cloudy sea- 
sons, especially if there be strong north 
winds. A moist atmosphere is also fav- 
orable to its development; while, sin- 
gularly enough, a copious rain destroys 
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it. The only remedy for it, or rather 
the only preventive,— for its destructive 
work is accomplished when it has once 
fairly fastened itself upon a vine,— so 
far discovered is sulphur. This is scat- 
tered plentifully upon the vines, and the 
sulphuric acid gas generated by the heat 
of the sun kills the mildew germs. It 
is not always thoroughly effective, how- 
ever, as in many cases it is not applied 
soon or often enough, while in other in- 
stances continued cold or cloudy weather 
renders it inoperative. To secure the 
best results the first sulphuring should 
be done as soon as the young shoots be- 
gin to put out, and enough suiphur to 
insure a sufficient generation of gas 
should be kept upon the vines from that 
time until the crop is fully set. 

The work of suckering the vines is 
nearly contemporaneous with that of 
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sulphuring them. With the springing 
out of the new shoots from the spurs, 
and frequently sooner, rampant suckers 
sprout from the roots, the trunk, and the 
under part of the head. This super- 
fluous growth is more troublesome on 
young vines, but in old vineyards it is a 
matter requiring careful attention like 
wise. If left undisturbed these suckers 
will divert an undue proportion of sap, 
and make the most vigorous growth of 
any part of the vine, thereby enfeebling 
the top canes and forming nurseries for 
fresh shoots, which will give increased 
trouble every succeeding year. To pre- 
vent this they have to be broken off 
while they are yet tender. As they 
keep on springing anew during the whole 
growing time, the labor is one that has 
to be repeated until it is no longer prac- 
ticable in consequence of the size of the 
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vine and fruit. In young vineyards one 
half or more of the earlier growth has 
to be removed by this process. 

The time at which the crop sets is 
variable in di:ferent parts of the State, 
and also varies according to the seasons. 
The range between an extremely for- 
ward and an extremely backward year 
may be three weeks ora month. From 
the first to the middle of May will prob- 
ably include the setting of most crops in 
ordinary years. That event, whenever 
it occurs, presents another serious ques- 
tion for the consideration of the raisin 
grower — whether to summer-prune or 
not. Most vineyardists cut back the 
rampant growth of their vines some- 
what to prevent breakage by the strong 
winds, but what is termed summer- 
pruning has a purpose in addition to 
that object. If the vines be allowed 
unrestricted growth, the weight of the 
fruit and foliage bends the canes down, 
and more or less exposes the grapes 
near the center of the vines, in conse- 
quence of which considerable loss will 
result from sun-scald, unless measures 
be taken to obviate it. Tying the ends 
of the canes over the exposed fruit, cov- 
ering it with straw or branches clipped 
from the vines, and other devices, have 
been resorted to. The same end is 
sought by summer-pruning. When the 
crop has fairly set, if the branches are 
cut back to within a leaf or two of the 
clusters a lateral growth will be forced 
out, which, owing to the stiffness of the 
parent canes, will maintain its perpen- 
dicularity and shelter the grapes until 
they begin to sweeten, after which the 
sun can do them no injury. The prac- 
tice is one that requires judgment and 
care. Vinesshould not be cut back too 
late, and those of moderate strength 
must be more tenderly dealt with than 
vigorous ones. 

Summer is one long holiday to the 
raisin grower, if no pests make their ap- 
pearance. There is practically nothing 
to be done in the vineyard from the first 


of June till late in August. During 
that time the grapes grow and ripen 
without requiring any further attention, 
if the vines have been properly summer- 
pruned. The trays on which the dry- 
ing is to be done are hauled and piled 
conveniently throughout the vineyard 
just before the harvest is ready, and the 
time for picking anxiously awaited. 

The date of the ripening is as variable 
as that of the setting of the crop, ran- 
ging from the middle of August to the 
middle of September. Early ripening 
is of the greatest advantage. In August 
and the first part of September grapes 
will cure in one half the time required 
at a later date. 

There are several ways of ascertaining 
when the grapes are sufficiently ripe for 
picking. The saccharometer, an instru- 
ment which shows the relative quantity 
of sugar in the juice, is sometimes used. 
When twenty-five per cent or more, on 
a centigrade scale, is indicated, the 
grapes are ripe enough to make good 
raisins. But experienced vineyardists 
rely entirely upon the taste and color of 
the fruit. When the grapes have be- 
come so sweet that no acid taste can be 
detected, and have attained an amber 
hue where exposed, or a certain translu- 
cency when grown in the shade, they 
are in a proper condition to be gathered. 

The picking of raisin grapes requires 
more care and is a slower operation than 
the gathering of other varieties. The 
clusters are cut from the vine carefully 
one by one, all imperfections and bad 
berries trimmed off, and then arranged 
regularly on the trays, so that all will 
have a fair exposure to the sun. If 
heaped or overlying each other in the 
least, the drying of the under bunches 
will be greatly retarded. 

To make good raisins the grapes should 
undergo a kind of fermentation in the 
first stage of curing, which gives them a 
puffed appearance and fills the air with 
a pleasant fragrance. Irom go to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, in the shade, is the 
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SEEDLESS 


temperature most favorable for this pro- 
cess. Below go degrees the grapes will 
not ferment properly, and above 100 de- 
grees, if exposed to the sun, they are 
liable to be cooked,— a condition readily 
detected by a strong odor resembling 
that of baked apples. To avoid this re- 
sult, grapes picked during excessively 
hot weather are now generally stacked, 
or otherwise covered, until they have 
become somewhat shriveled, After the 
fermentation has ceased and the grapes 
have taken on the shrunken and corru- 
gated appearance characteristic of rai- 
sins, the sun can do them no harm, how- 
ever hot. 

To facilitate the drying and render it 
uniform, the trays are reversed after 
three or four days, in order that the sides 
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of the bunches which have been to the 
northward may have an equal exposure 
to the sun. When the upper side of the 
grapes has become well cured, which 
may be anywhere from a week to two 
weeks, according to the temperature, 
the raisins are turned. This is done by 
putting an empty tray on top of the full 
one and turning them upside down, 
either by a man using a clamp to fasten 
one edge, or by two persons whirling 
them over with a swinging motion. The 
reverse side does not require as long an 
exposure as the other. 

The total time of curing varies greatly 
— from ten days or less in hot weather 
to a month or more under unfavorable 
conditions. Raisins cured in about fif- 
teen days are the best. 
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When the average of the raisins are 
properly cured, the work of taking them 
up is begun. Experience has demon- 
strated that the best time for assorting 
them is while they are in the field 
spread loosely upon the trays. For this 
purpose the trays are collected and piled 
in stacks of fifty or more, and sweat- 
boxes, each holding about one hundred 
pounds when filled, placed alongside 
them. Three grades are usually made, 
— extra fine bunches, for Dehesa or Im- 
perial Clusters; ordinary bunches, for 
London Layers; and imperfect bunches 
and loose berries, to be run through the 
stemmer. Bunches not sufficiently dried 
are laid on the trays and exposed to the 
sun again. 

Those put into the sweat-boxes are 
never uniformly dried, some being over- 
cured and some not cured quite enough. 
To equalize them and soften the stems, 
which are very brittle when taken from 
the trays, they are placed in a cool room 
and allowed to remain for a certain pe- 
riod, during which the stems become 
flexible, and the under-cured raisins im- 
part their excess ot moisture to the over- 
dried ones, the operation resulting ina 
perfect uniformity throughout the whole 
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mass, and a moist softness and elasticity 
to be gained by no other means. The 
raisins while in this state undergo some 
completing and crowning process, not 
fully understood, which is accompanied 
by the emission of a fragrance of inde- 
scribable richness. This equalizing — 
or sweating, as it is commonly called — 
is one of the most essential operations 
in raisin making, and it should last for 
ten days at the very least. Haste to get 
the crop into the market has led toa 
neglect of this necessary process much 
to be regretted. Raisins are purposely 
overdried, taken directly from the field, 
steamed, and packed immediately. A 
continuance of this practice will do in- 
calculable harm to the raisin industry. 
A few extensive growers pack their 
own crops, but the bulk of the packing 
is now done by establishments organ- 
ized especially for that purpose. These 
ordinarily buy the raisins in the sweat- 
boxes, but in some instances they pur- 
chase the crop upon the vines, picking 
and curing it themselves. The packing: 
houses are mostly located in the towns, 
both for convenience of shipment by 
railroad and facility of securing the ser- 
vice of women and girls, who are prin- 
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RAISIN DRYING. 


cipally employed for packing. Some of 
these houses afford work for more than 
tive hundred hands. Women and girls 
come to the towns from all directions 
during the packing season, parties of 
them not infrequently renting houses or 
l.ving gypsy-like in tents. 

There are few brighter or more ani- 
mated scenes than a raisin packing- 
house in full operation. The women 
pack the layers, or choice goods. Con- 
siderable skill is required to do this well 
and rapidiy, and as they are paid by the 
form, the amount that each one earns 
depends upon her taste and dexterity. 
Earnings range from $1.25 to 
$3perday. A form is a met- 
al or wooden frame, the size 
of an ordinary raisin box, in 
which five pounds of cluster 
raisins, surrounded by plain 
paper, are arranged compact- 
ly and tastetully. 

The raisins are then pressed 
and slid into the packing box- 
es. These are made in three 
sizes,—quarter, half and 
whole boxes, holding respect- 
ively five, ten, and twenty 
pounds, but the last is always 
understood when speaking of 
a box of raisins. The top 


layer is surrounded with ornamental 
paper in addition to the plain white. 
The packer’s label is placed over this, 
the printed cover nailed on, the edges 
nicely trimmed, and the box is ready 
for the market. 

Less care is required with loose raisins. 
It is in handling them that the greatest 
improvement has been made upon the 
Spanish methods of packing. A com- 
bined stemmer and grader has been per- 
fected, by which large quantities are 
handled with very little labor. The rai- 
sins are fed from a hopper into the space 
between a woven-wire cylinder revolving 
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within a larger cylinder of the same ma- 
terial, where they are broken from their 
stems; they then fall into a fanning- 
mill, by which the stems and dirt are 
blown away; after which they pass 
through a series of screens that grade 
them into as many different sizes as are 
desired. The better grades of loose rai- 
sins are packed in boxes, with paper and 
labels, giving them an appearance nearlv 
as attractive as that of layers; but the 
inferior qualities are now generally 
shipped in sacks. 


[ May, 


lishments, costing from $5,000 to $10,000, 
to comparatively inexpensive devices, in 
which the drying is effected simply by 
heat and ventilation. It would be bet- 
ter for the industry if no attempt were 
made to cure the second crop. Inferior 
raisins only can be made from it, as the 
grapes never contain sufficient sugar. 
To facilitate the curing of second-crop 
grapes they are sometimes dipped in lye 
and made into what are known as Va- 
lencia raisins. The lye cracks the skins, 
and in consequence of the resulting 


THE STEMMER. 


The treatment of the second crop, 
which usually ripens early in October, 
or about the time the first crop is out of 
the way, is the same in every respect, 
except that the trays frequently have to 
be stacked to protect the raisins from 
rain, which is almost sure to come before 
they arecured. The drying of this crop 
in the open air is extremely hazardous 
at all times, and wholly impracticable in 
bad seasons. Principally with a view to 
saving it, many raisin growers have built 
driers, varying from large steam estab- 


evaporation the grapes will dry twice as 
quickly as undipped ones. The product, 
however, has not met with favor from 
dealers; hence the method is not exten- 
sively practiced. 

The Sultana raisin, which was com- 
paratively neglected for a time, is stead- 
ily growing in favor. There will be an 
immense demand for it when its excel- 
lence for cooking purposes is generally 
known. To insure good bearing, canes 
three or four feet long have to be trained 
from the ground every year and tied to 
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stakes, which is a laborious and expen- 
sive task ; but the vine is a heavy bearer, 
little liable to be affected by mildew, 
and its fruit is easily dried and stemmed, 
so that upon the whole the Sultana crop 
is equally profitable with the Muscat, 
and a much surer one. 

The cost of labor will always prevent 
California from competing with Spain 
in some of the niceties of the raisin bus- 
iness. It would not pay us to trim and 
nurse the grapes upon the vines in order 
to secure perfect bunches and large ber- 
ries, nor to handle the clusters by the 
stems only throughout al] the manipu- 
lations in order to preserve their bloom. 
Neither could we afford to do the fancy 
facing bestowed upon the choicer Span- 
ish packs. These things could be done 
here as well as in Spain, but with the 
present rates of labor it would beat a 
cost far in excess of the price obtaina- 
ble for the goods. But with the excep- 
tion of such fancy work, comparison 
with our great rival will all be in favor 
of California. Our grapes are more 
meaty, and have a richer flavor; our 
raisins are better cured, and will keep 


twice as long without deteriorating ; our 
grading is fairer and our packing hon- 
ester, on theaverage. These are points 
of superiority that will gradually obtain 
recognition everywhere, and eventually 
gain us the markets of the world. 

Just now it is devoutly to be wished 
that a greater portion of that future 
trade was already secured. Within a 
year or two production has increased 
more rapidly than the market could be 
extended, or than it has been, at least. 
The consequence was extremely low 
prices the past season. This state of 
affairs, however, is not likely to contin- 
ue. It is probable that the low price 
itself will assist materially in enlarging 
the market, as at home it will bring our 
raisins to the notice of many who have 
not hitherto used them, and will allow 
of their being extensively exported with 
acertainty of profit. But with only the 
ordinary increase in consumption, the 
demand will soon exceed the supply 
again. The history of ail industries is 
marked by periods of depression. It 
was not to be expected that raisin grow- 
ing would prove an exception to the rule. 
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It has encountered a check just at pres- stant improvement in growing, curing, 
ent which was plainly to be foreseen. and packing, the raisin industry of Cal- 
But with proper attention to finding ifornia will continue to flourish and ex- 
new markets, with caution in not swell- pand until the world has reached its 
ing the production too rapidly, with con- ultimate limit of prosperity. 

Joseph 7. Goodman. 
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MORN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Now all the little color-cups between the hills, 
From which great artist Nature paints the morn, 
Are brimming full of dyes. 
First this one, that, she tries; 
Then with a lavish hand flings wide 
A rosy flood o’er all the mountain side. 
Another cup she empties; another follows free: 
Until at last, with all at random flung, 
Nature laughs out to see 
How fair the day new born. 
Oh, Nature laughs! 
And every little leaf a-tremble swinging, 
Tilts in the fine, thin air like some green insect winging. 
While suddenly, from out faint reaches far below, 
A chorus breaks of clear bird voices singing. 
And still the whole great east, aglow, 
Burns out its colors; 
Till but empty cups and ashes show. 


kistelle Thomson. 
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THE GALLERY OF STATUES AT THE LUXEMBOURG, 


ART, AND WHAT CALIFORNIA SHOULD DO ABOUT HER. 


CALIFORNIA is today not much of a 
patron of art. She is still unripe fora 
spontaneous interest in the beautiful. 
The high noon of culture and repose 
has not yet come. Her architecture 
has no type, her music has not the en- 
thusiastic disciples of the older cities, 
her painting is confined to the works of 
about two landscapists of some power 
and one Rosenthal, her sculpture is 
simply in the embryo. No public mu- 
seum of fine arts exists in San Fran- 
cisco ; studios built expressly for artists 
are an unheard-of thing ; exhibitions are 
indifferently patronized ; the San Fran- 
cisco School of Design gets into debt. 
The few struggling artists complain of 
the public indifference, and threaten to 
emigrate, and nobody blames them. The 


unwelcome truth is : California is young, 
and does not understand art. 

It is but a few years since California 
had to reclaim herself out of a wilder- 
ness, and to shake off the feverish dis- 
quiet of the early days of settlement. 
Where there were only sandhills, she 
had planted a beautiful city ; and where 
the plashing of the mountain trout alone 
once broke the silence of the forest,and 
ground squirrels blinked undisturbed in 
the sunshine, she has erected sawmills 
and spread smiling fields. 

With so short a past behind her, she 
cannot afford to be ashamed of her short- 
comings. If she cannot be compared to 
France, it is because she has not the 
history and opportunities of the older 
country. In the same year that Sir 
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Francis Drake coasted along our un- 
known shore, the court of Henry III. 
was at it full blaze, with a D’Aubigneé to 
sing its glories, a Sully to carry the 
victorious arms over the borders, a Met- 
ezeau to enlarge the Louvre Palace, a 
Rubens to people the art galleries; and 
while Sutter was at his pioneer work of 
colonization, France already had her 
twenty millions of people, scattered 
over prosperous provinces, whose cities 
boasted more or less splendid monu- 
ments of art. If France today has her 
museums of the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, her phalanx of famous artists, her 
art schools that are the Mecca of youth- 
ful aspirants for fame, her numerous 
studio buildings that are built especially 
for the accommodation of artists, it is 
because her culture had long been ripen- 
ing on the bough of time, before the 
springtime of a future century warmed 
our own bud into life. 

But we are anxious that California 
should have made a beginning. Before 
it is right to accuse a people of indiffer- 
ence to art, it is necessary to educate 
them. Has California already takenthe 
initiative ? It would be a mistake to say 
no, Our rich citizens have their own 
private galleries which they continually 
increase, to the end, we hope, that we 
may be inheritors of their taste and mu- 
nificence ; but it is especially to the stat- 
uary of the Golden Gate Park that we 
can today point with just pride.’ Though 
older in years and richer in resources, 
the Central Park of New York itself has 
but one monument that approaches in 
size the Garfield Monument, and cer- 
tainly none that comes up to the mag- 
nitude and costliness of the Key Monu- 
ment; much less has she anything to 
show like the collection of outdoor stat- 
uary on the Sutro Heights. He who 
educates the people is a public benefac- 
tor. Sucha man is Adolph Sutro. 

The Garfield Monument shows, in its 


1 [tis proper to say that this was written before the 
gift of Mr, ‘Tliden’s own statue, ‘* The Base Ball Throw- 
er, to the Park.—Fd. 
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execution, a want of maturity of power, 
and no wonder, for the work was under- 
taken by a sculptor still a student in 
an academy; but much interest is at- 
tached to the fact that the monument is 
the first important specimen of native 
talent and workmanship. The Key 
Monument is more beautiful, but it 
serves its purpose no better than would 
a bust on a pedestal, with a legend 
and a poem carved beneath, from 
which we might learn that he is the fel- 
low who wrote the selfsame poem. 
There was no attempt to illustrate the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” or to give any 
play in plastic art to that imagination 
which is inseparable not only from the 
patriotic character of the verses, but 
from the circumstances that we know 
gave birthto them. In thinking of the 
poet, Key, we think perhaps more of the 
banner that he had, on the deck of the 
ship, seen burst out of the smoke, wav- 
ing unharmed above the din of battle ; 
and those stirring circumstances that in 
themselves furnish both the substance 
and spirit of the song should have been 
portrayed in bronze. The _ sculptor, 
Story, who executed the work, depreci- 
ated the violent in sculpture by arguing 
that repose is one of the qualities of 
sculpture, and that it is inconceivable 
that Key should have been represented 
under the above circumstances. Cer- 
tainly, sculpture, when made an ad- 
junct to architecture, has to be subserv- 
ient to it; but when used as an art by 
itself, sculpture has all the license of 
painting, except its triteness. Story 
has carried the relations between sculp- 
ture and architecture too far, by clap- 
ping on a cupola and putting under it a 
figure of the poet, who, while writing 
soul-inspiring poetry, had to remember 
that there are four lovely pillars of mar- 
ble around him, whose harmony he is 
loath to disturb. 

In the execution of the Lick Histori- 
cal Monument, which is to be added to 
the list of works of art possessed by the 
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city of San Francisco, Happersberger 
has an important commission on hand, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be 
in it neither the weakness of his first 
efforts nor the tameness of Story’s 
style. I think that the trustees will be 
sadly at fault, if they allow the monu- 
ment to be built on the sandlot. A 
more objectionable site cannot be chosen 
for statuary of so great an importance. 
The City Hall in whose shadow it is to 
be erected will out-tower it, and besides, 
the business part of the city is steadily 
moving up Market Street, and in time 
the monument will be closed in by pre- 
tentious buildings, which will be death 
to all artistic affect. At best, the busi- 
ness part of a city is not much of a place 
for quiet contemplation of a work of 
art. Instead of erecting the monument 
on a narrow strip of land in the midst 
ot the city, with all its bustle and hurry, 
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its tradewinds in the summer and its 
mud in the winter, its perils and mu- 
tations, it would be a happier idea to 
place it among the flowers of the Park, 
where its effect as a work of art and an 
ornament can be best enhanced, and 
where the people can be given the op- 
portunity, in the peace of a Sunday 
morning, of quietly contemplating alike 
the history of their own State and the 
generosity of the man who left so costly 
and beautiful a legacy. 

When Athens had her ten thousand 
statues, she was at her height of glory. 
Sculpture is an unerring exponent of 
civilization ; its rises, zeniths, and de- 
cays show exactly the fluctuations of a 
nation’s culture and greatness. We 
have made a healthy beginning. But is 
it sufficient ? Have we a home for con- 
temporary art? Do we go abroad and 
buy pictures and statues, and gather 
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them into a place that the public is free 
to visit? New York has her Metropol- 
itan Museum, Philadelphia her Corcoran 
Building, Boston her Academy of Fine 
Arts,— and is not San Francisco a city 
of three hundred thousand ? 

If it is clearly high time that our city 
should have a public museum of fine 
arts, what sort of a building should it 
be? Should it be a palace with many 
columns, or can we make a humble be- 
ginning? Would the latter recommend 
itself more to one’s judgment by its 
greater reasonableness, or would it be a 
reproach to our sense of self-importance 
and our prestige as a wealthy and pros- 
perous State? In short, how should we 
begin? I designedly come to these 
questions, so that it may give my ideas 
on the subject, and to elucidate them 
best, I give a sketch of the museum of 
Luxembourg of Paris, France. 

The Palace of Luxembourg was built 
in 1615 by Marie de Medicis. It was 
last occupied as a royal residence, June, 
1791, when it was converted into a state 
prison, and there Beauharnais and his 
wife, afterwards Empress, Danton, Ro- 
bespierre, and many others, were con- 
fined. During the First Empire (Na- 
poleon I.) it was occupied by the Senate, 
and on the restoration of the Bourbon 
by the House of Peers. The Revo- 
lution of 1845 found the Socialists hold- 
ing meeting in this home of kings. On 
the accession of Napoleon III. the Sen- 
ate again met there, till fortune made 
the Emperor a prisoner of war in 1871. 
Since then, in the persons of the august 
Republican Senators, the palace has 
been the ballast of the French Repub- 
lic, and there the exile of Boulanger was 
pronounced. 

During all these vicissitudes the pal- 
ace never ceased to be a sanctuary of 
art, and was in effect the foundation of 
the French art. Marie de Medicis was 
a patron of artists, and it was to her 
liberality that the palace owed its splen- 
dor in mural decorations, all of which 


exist to this day in more or less perfect 
state. The most remarkable is the gal- 
lery of Medicis, where, till 1815, were 
hung the incomparable series of Ru- 
bens—forty in number—illustrating the 
life of the queen and her spouse, Henry 
IV. These masterpieces may be seen 
at the Museum of the Louvre, to which 
they were transferred, to fill up gaps 
made by the pillage of the Allies on 
their evacuation of Paris in that memor- 
able year of the downfall of Napoleon I. 
The Museum of Luxembourg, thus de- 
pleted, however, did not remain long 
without pictures, for Louis XVIII. or- 
dained that henceforth this gallery 
should be consecrated to the works of 
living artists. In that moment dated 
the creation of the actual museum of to- 
day. 

In 1879, the present Senate,— which 
had for nine years been holding its ses- 
sions at Versailles,—- took possession of 
the palace; and no sooner was the in- 
stallment over than it was made known 
that the development of legislative work 
necessitated an increase of the number 
of offices, and the museum must conse- 
quently go! 

The artists took alarm, and the famous 
Arago wrote indignantly :—“ France is 
almost the only country where contem- 
porary art has no permanent home, and 
it is in France, above all, that art car- 
ries on her furehead the most brilliant 
aureole. Is it not, then, necessary to 
have a home worthy of the works that 
have in the past been created, and are 
being continually created,—worthy also 
of the city of Paris, which attracts so 
many strangers,— worthy, in short, of 
France, whose fine arts constitute some- 
thing more than even a glory?” 

In this dilemma the orangery near 
the palace was pointed out as a suitable 
building for a museum, and the idea was 
acted upon. The hothouse was a long, 
low building, built of brick and glass, 
and according to rude measurements I 
made, was 200 feet long and 41 feet wide, 
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while the height of the brick walls 
was 30 feet. Out of this house was 
carted in the spring those familiar fea- 
tures of Parisian parks—huge green 
boxes containing tropical trees, which 
are returned to the shelter on the ap- 
proach of winter. Considerable changes 
were made, and in 1886 this new temple 
of art, still redolent of orange blossoms, 
was consecrated. 


Nac rad 


By means of the diagrams and photo- 
graphs given here, the reader gets an 
idea how the building looks, externally 
and internally. The orangery was one 
stretch of building; subsequent exten- 
sions give it the shape of 7, the lower- 
most end of which faces the Vaugirard 
street. On leaving the street, you trav- 
erse a court, and going up a flight of 
stairs find yourself ina vestibule. There 
on a marble slab you read: “April Ist, 
18%6, Jules Grevy, President of the 
French Republic, inaugurated the new 
Museum of Luxembourg. Etienne Ara- 
go was conservateur.’ Then you step 
into the sculpture hall. It has a floor 
area of 432 meters, and contains four 
rows of works of sculpture, varying 
from a bust to the majestic group of 
Turcan. The floor throughout the build- 
ing is of one plane, and in the sculpture 
hall is laid with mosaic of a cheap and 
plain pattern, while elsewhere oak floor- 
ing is the rule. Leaving the Sad/e de 
Sculpture, you step into the main room 
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devoted to painting, and. beyond this 
begins the domain of the old orangery ; 
there you wander through ten rooms, 
more or less commodious to suit the na- 
ture of the exhibits, whether it be the 
immense canvas of a Cabanel or the mi- 
croscopic gem of a Meissonier. Through- 
out the whole a skylight of ground glass 
sheds a soft and even light on the dull 
red of the walls. 

Of this museum, formerly an orangery 
and now at best an unostentatious abid- 
ing place of art, Arago wrote: “ A very 
curious fact ought, it seems to us, to be 
noted here: we find ourselves face to 
face with the first monument that has 
ever been consecrated at Paris as a mu- 
seum for painting and sculpture.” The 
rich and art-loving Parisians indeed had 
never before built a building expressly 
to be consecrated as a museum of fine 
arts ; their usual procedure had been to 
kick out kings and appropriate their 
palaces and make museums of them, as 
the case required. In this instance, 
however, for the first time in the history 
of Paris, a building was rebuilt especi- 
ally to be a public gallery, and that build- 
ing an orangery! In this place where 
acacias once bloomed, the French gov 
ernment now receives, either through 
purchase or donation, the works of the 
greatest living painters and sculptors ; 
there the priceless treasures rest till ten 
years after the death of the artists,when 
they are, we hope like the souls of their 
creators, wafted to happier regions — 
the Louvre and immortality. 

In describing the Museum of Luxem- 
bourg, I do not mean that I have sinis- 
ter plans on our Conservatory at the 
Golden Gate Park. The questions have 
been: If we build a museum of fine arts 
at the Park, what sort of a building 
should it be? How big? Cost? I 
think that the plan of the Museum of 
Luxembourg, simple as it is, is worth 
copying. A long, low, and plain build- 
ing, built of brick, iron, and glass, so as 
to be fireproof, will perfectly answer all 
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purposes inthe beginning. Its unattract- 
ive exterior may be hidden by means 
of trees,leaving only the entrance to face 
the lane, pretty much as the Museum of 
Luxembourg now opens upon the street, 
and we can give as neat an appearance 
to the facade as we like. One advan- 
tage of the plan is that, not only through 
its simplicity is it susceptible of fur- 
ther improvements that we may, either 
through private initiative or otherwise, 
make from time to time, but the original 
section may in the course of new addi- 
tions to the building be relegated to the 
back, and entirely hidden from sight. 
One who has seen the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and is impressed 
by the incongruity of new and elegant 
extensions dovetailed to the more anti- 
quated part of the building can appre- 
ciate the above suggestion. A diagram 
is inserted here, illustrating the idea. 


Lane 


The reason why the site of a public 
art gallery should, according to the wise 
precedents set by the museums in Cen- 
tral Park and the Garden of Luxem- 
bourg, be in a park are:— 

1. A building that would look mean 
on a street of a city can be made accept- 
able for a park. 

2. A visit toa museum generally has 
pleasure for its motive, and pleasure- 
seeking is inseparable from an afternoon 
jaunt among flowers and trees; there- 
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fore the museum should rather be in a 
park than elsewhere. 

3. The masses must be reached. It 
is to the park that they mostly resort 
for pleasure or relaxation from the six 
days’ work, and it is there that they will 
likely have time and opportunity to visit 
a public gallery. 

It is on the third and last reason that 
I lay greatest stress. It is in the edu- 
cation of the people that the hope of the 
future of art in California must be found. 
Can one doubt that it is to the influence 
of the surroundings, so rich in every- 
thing that offers instruction and es- 
thetic enjoyment to the mind, that the 
French people owe their prestige as a 
nation of artists? He needs only go 
through the museums of Paris, to con- 
vince himself what a great agency in the 
refinement and elevation of the human 
mind those repositories of noble senti- 
ments and divine thoughts must be; 
there he finds streaming in and out, peo- 
ple of all conditions,— Bohemians, work- 
men in blue blouse, soldiers, priests, re- 
fined frequenters of the premzére of the 
Salon, mothers and their children, street 
gamins who may be future artists ; there 
he may see tutors at the head of their 
pupils, whom the offhand lecture about 
this or that picture does not seem to 
tire ; or his curiosity may be enlivened 
by seeing a class of deaf and dumb pu- 
pils, dressed in the familiar uniform of 
the Lyceum, marching along two-by-two, 
and gesticulating to each other their 
criticisms on the poor copyists at work 
copying the old masters! Happy chil- 
dren of misfortune, who have so much 
to see, learn and enjoy! Needs one 
wonder any longer how a certain French 
deaf mute sculptor came to be decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
for a group of statuary exhibited at the 
Salon of some ten years ago? 

In conclusion, I cannot but add an 
earnest prayer that the day will come 
when it will be deemed consistent with 
our duty as members of a great commu- 
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nity to take on ourselves the expense of 
sending young, talented scholars to Eu- 
rope on atraveling scholarship. In this 
kind of encouragement and fostering of 
talent, it has always been the preroga- 
tive of France to lead the world, ever 
since Louis XIV. founded the National 
School of Fine Arts and its scholarships. 
Not only is the hospitality of that school 
today extended to the whole world, but 
its prizes are also awarded to all, regard- 
less of foreign birth. The only excep- 
tion is the Grand Prize of Rome, which 
can be competed for only by Frenchmen. 
It entitles the successful candidate to a 
five years’ residence in Rome, where the 
marble palace of the Villa de Medici, 
property of the French government, is 
placed at his disposal, free of charge ; 
he also receives a pension of six hun- 


dred dollars a year, besides two hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses, which he 
is expected to make good use of by trav- 
els through Italy and Greece. On his 
return home, he again receives six hun- 
dred a year for three more years, and 
is appointed inspector on some public 
building. Shall we ever say to our own 
young generation, ‘“‘Goto Europe at our 
expense. We will give you six hundred 
dollars a year, to the end that you may, 
for four years, pursue whatever study 
your talent inclines you, be it painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, or 
music, and in the fifth year we will give 
you eight hundred dollars, so that you 
may have means to create some original 
work”? Shall we? 

Let the spirit of progress of California 
answer, Yes or No. 

Douglas Tilden. 


MOUNT TACOMA. 


For weeks the mists and smoke wreaths held their own, 
The forest fires against the mighty sea, 
Each striving hard to gain the mastery. 
All nature seemed in melancholy tone,— 
The summer breezes made a saddening moan ; 
The rain dashed on the windows eerily ; 
All that fair land seemed reft of revelry. 
One evening toward the south I turned my eyes, 
The clouds were rent, and ‘gainst the dazzling blue, 
Behold, the mountain, clad in robes of snow. 
Then suddenly the roseate sunset dyes 
Crimsoned her gleaming white, until she drew 
Back in her home of mist, majestic, slow. 


Alice Gray Cowan. 
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In accordance with the fitness of 
things, the history of this person, even 
during the brief period thereof herein 
recorded, begins with her mother. 

We had left the little country town, 
the terminus of our railway journey from 
the city, far behind ; had driven several 
miles through the fertile valley and the 
picturesque cafion, had crossed and re- 
erossed the winding creek, unusually 
full and rapid from the abundant rains of 
the winter before, and were in the act of 
crossing once more, when our horses, 
despite both moral and physical suasion, 
persisted in stopping to drink. 

Just then, glancing upward, we saw 
that a broad tootpath diverged from the 
main road and wound up the bluff at our 
left, ending at the gate of a farmyard, 
with its small, plain dwelling nestled 
down against a background of hills. 
Down this path came a small, spare wo- 
man clad in a short calico dress and an 
old plaid shawl. She seemed about sixty 
years old, to judge by the sharp, thin 
features and iron gray hair, but her 
movements were full of an energy and 
alertness that went far toward dispelling 
the impression of age. 

She greeted us in a sharp, high-pitched 
voice, asking whether we were the party 
whose company outfit had preceded up 
the cafion. 

We said that we were. 

“Well, then,’ she continued, “I 
thought I ’d let you know, in case you 
ain't found a place to suit you yet, that 
youcan have that one over yonder. It’s 
always been considered a firstrate camp- 
ing ground.” And she pointed out a 
small clearing closely dotted with trees, 
on the opposite bank of the creek. 

“ You are very kind,’ answered one of 
the party, ‘‘and in case we discover no 
better spot, we shall be glad to come 
here. It is your land, I presume?” 


“Yes; and I generally hire it out to 
campers for ten dollars a month. It’s 
worth it, I’m sure, and if you folks want 
it, you ‘re welcome.” 

We thanked her again, but being op- 
posed on principle to the payment of rent 
in general, rent for a camping ground 
in particular, we decided to look further 
before accepting the munificent offer of 
“the Widder,” as we afterward learned 
the lady was known among her neigh- 
bors. Why the definite article was pre- 
fixed we never knew; whether because 
she was the only widow in the neighbor- 
hood, or because of certain eccentricities 
that distinguished her from any others. 
Certain it is that the title, with its coun- 
trified accent, served to suit her exactly. 

We had established ourselves about a 
quarter of a mile above her place, on a 
spot that offered better advantages both 
in point of size and cheapness. A few 
days afterwards, we girls were taking a 
stroll down the cafion, in a state of high 
glee over one another’s attempts at 
crossing the creeks on primitive bridges 
of rickety logs and stones, when we sud- 
denly encountered the Widder, engaged 
in picking wild blackberries that grew 
by the side of the road. In one hand 
she held a small tin pail ; in the othera 
short stick, with which she carefully 
punched the ground on all sides, as she 
stepped around the bushes. 

On a nearer view her features were 
not unpleasing ; in fact, they bore traces 
of a certain regularity, but had hardened 
and sharpened with age. 

“T don’t care for em myself,” she said 
of the berries, “and in fact they ain't 
quite ripe yet, but if I don’t take ’em 
now, there’! be a lot of folks come down 
here from town in a few days, and they 
won't leaveone. They ’rean awful mean 
set in these parts ; don’t seem to realize 
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there 's such a thing as property rights 
at all. So I have to get ahead of ‘em, 
but it ’s awful hard work pickin’. They ‘re 
mighty scattered hereabouts, and the 
thorns prick so. But my dotter, she’s 
so fond of ‘em, I pick em and stew ‘em 
up for her.” 

So the Widder had a daughter. This 
being the case, it was clearly our neigh- 
borly duty to show some interest in the 
young lady. Inquiries on the subject 
brought out the following information, 
given in a rapid, jerky manner, with 
great emphasis, and frequent repeti- 
tion :— 

“My dotter’s name is Amanda,— 
Amanda Melissa Morley. She’s just 
twenty-one, and wonderful smart and 
talented, so I ’ve been told, though I 
dislike to brag of my own child. She 
can write verses perfectly beautiful, and 
she writ a whole novel once, but she 
never had it published ; she found out ’t 
would cost too much; but a lot of peo- 
ple read it, and said it was remarkable. 
She used to play the piano, too; hymn- 
tunes, and dances, and everything ; but 
she don’t care so much for that now, 
since she ’s took up painting. There ’s 
only one thing she can’t do, and that ‘s 
housework. She feels above it, and I 
don’t blame her; and besides, she ’s 
sickly, and not able to do much. She 
was born so. Took after her father, who 
lost six children before her,— by his 
first wife,— all under three years old. 

“Ono, she don’t live here. She stays 
at Ventura most of the time,with friends. 
It ’s too lonesome for her out here,— a 
young girl like that. She’s gay, and 
likes to have a good time, dotter does. 
She knows lots of young men, and could 
marry any one of 'e quick as a wink,— 
for she ’s a belle and a great favorite,— 
but none of ’em ain’t good enough for 
her. 

“T always say to her: (this with in- 
creased emphasis), ‘ Hold yourself high, 
dotter ; you can’t hold yourself too high. 
Don’t marry any but a professional man.’ 


For her father was a doctor, highly edu- 
cated, and moved in the best circles of 
society, and of course ‘t would n’t do for 
his dotter to associate with them that ’s 
beneath her. So I say to her: ‘Marrya 
lawyer or a doctor, my child, or don't 
marry at all.’” 

During the delivery of these remarks 
she continued assiduously her berry- 
picking, in which we tried to help her; 
but as we were novices and gloveless, 
our success was not pronounced. 

Suddenly she called out, to our great 
alarm : “ Look out for rattlesnakes, young 
ladies! I always carry a stick, and poke 
it around inthe bushes. They ’re thick 
as flies in these parts, and you never 
know when you '!] meet ’em.”’ 

“Have you had many encounters?” I 
asked, while the others drew back in 
affright. 

“Well, no,” she reluctantly admitted. 
“T ain’t never seen one yet, though there 
’s no telling when I might.” 

“ And how long have you lived here?” 

“Well, it ’s a matter of twenty-three 
years since we first come. I like to 
have cried my eyes out the first year, I 
hated the place so, and I ’ve always 
hated it. It ’s so wild and lonesome. 
I’m scared to death of coyotes, and rat- 
tlers, and wildcats half the time. I 
never did want to live in the country, 
anyhow. Why don't! leave? Because 
I can’t. I ’d never stay here a minute 
longer ’n I had to. You see this prop- 
erty ’s all I ‘ve got, and it’s dreadful 
hard to sell a farm hereabouts. Lord 
knows I ‘d take most anything, for I 
don’t need much to live on. I have the 
dyspepsia so bad I can’t eat, anyhow. 
Last winter I had a terrible spell of the 
la grippe; perfectly awful. I was all 
sole alone for eight days, with nobody 
to lift a finger for me. I was nearly 
gone blind, and suffered most dreadful 
pain, and still had to drag myself out- 
doors and feed my animals. I could n't 
get word to dotter or anybody, for the 
streams were so swollen no teams were 
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passing ; but at last a man I knew, from 
town, passed by in a buggy, and I called 


‘to him, and he went at the risk of his 


life— nearly got swept away in the creek 
above this one — and brought Mrs. Ken- 
dall from two miles up the cafion, to 
come and take care of me till dotter ar- 
rived. You can’t think how dreadful it 
-was to feel I was going to die there all 
alone; but the worst of all was the 
thought of my dog and my horse starv- 
ing to death after I was gone.” 

In truth, her lot did seem a hard one. 
We learned later that she had lived most 
unhappily with her husband, who had 
taken advantage of the laws of the State 
(a State vaunting itself the most liberal 
to women) to disinherit and impoverish, 
in her old age, one who had lived with 
him for twenty years, the mother of his 
child. For he had left his entire prop- 
erty, with the exception of the home- 
stead, to trustees, for the benefit of his 
daughter; she, however, being permitted 
to use only the income, with the undis- 
guised intent of the testator by this 
means to prevent her from rendering 
her mother any aid. 

There was, moreover, a slight cloud 
on the title, which made it almost im- 


possible to dispose of the place, and the 


poor woman was tied to it,— condemned 
to a solitary, hated existence, not even 
cheered by the presence of her child, of 
whom in her ingenuous ignorance she 


had drawn such an unflattering picture. 


During the following week we were 
so occupied in enjoying ourselves that 
the very existence of the widow was for- 
gotten, until a trifling incident brought 
her again to our notice. 

The discovery was made, one morn- 
ing, that a basket of provisions was miss- 
ing from the camp, and the Widder’s 
dog, who was allowed to roam at large 
during the night, was suspected of the 
theft. The lady, however, when inter- 
viewed on the subject, indignantly de- 
nied the charge, averring that the guilty 
party must be “some of them Dutch 
Canadians up on the hill.”’ 


“ They ‘re an awful hard set,” said 
she, “and I would n't doubt for a min- 
ute but what they ’d steal if they got a 
chance, for they spend all their money 
for liquor, and don’t have enough left to 
buy victuals with. 

“No, of course I don’t keep my dog 
tied up. Good land! who would protect 
me, I should like to know, from all the 
desperate characters that go prowling 
about here, ready to rob and murder a 
defenseless woman! I’m so fearful I 
can't hardly sleep a wink, but wake up 
sixteen times right in the middle of the 
night!” 

So positive was she in attributing the 
theft to her neighbors, the ‘“ Dutch 
Canadians,” (who, as we afterwards 
learned,were of pure Scandinavian blood, 
untainted by an admixture of that of 
either of the races named,) that we felt 
obliged to believe her, until the basket 
itself was discovered, with a large hole 
gnawed in its cover, just inside the 
Widder’s pasture lot. 

Although she strongly protested that 
“them rascally Dutch Canadians must 
have put it there,” we considered that 
this was strong circumstantial evidence 
against her, or more properly, her dog. 

Our suspicions were confirmed when, 
on the following day, she brought up to 
the camp and gave us a large pan of 
early apples ; “because,’’ she explained, 
“IT know you my dog took your 
things, and I ‘d like to make it up to you 
any way 1 could. They ’re considered 
the finest in the cafion, and make the 
most delicious sass you ever ate. I 
can't let you have any more, because 
there ’s only a few left, and I’m keeping 
‘em for dotter. She puts some up in 
cans every summer. She's coming to 
pay me a visit next week, and I hope 
you ‘Il get acquainted with her, and make 
it pleasant for her, so she ‘ll stay a 
while. It ’s such a comfort to have her 
with me, though, to tell the truth, I’m 
generally uneasy all the time she’s here, 
because of a young fellow hereabouts 
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that ’s courting her. He ain’t fit to 
marry her, and I don’t want dotter to 
give him no encouragement. Such a 
miserable little whippersnapper as he is ; 
not half so tall as this young man here, 
(indicating our youngest, who at once 
_drew himself up to his full height,) and 
low and common, and poor as poverty ; 
could n't begin to provide for my dotter 
in the way she ’s been brought up. 
Why, I ’d just as soon think of marry- 
ing my dog!’ (Here our youngest mur- 
mured, “ He ’d be able to keep her in 
provisions, at any rate.) “ Besides,”’ 
went on the Widder, in accents of inef- 
fable contempt, “he ’s such an ignorant, 
unedi cated creature. Why, would you 
belie <it, he ain’t never been to school 
since e was sixteen!” 

After this crowning condemnation, 
the Widder produced a soiled photo- 
graph, which she passed around with 
the remark, “She’s called very good 
looking, though I don’t know whether 
you agree.” 

It was a difficult matter to reconcile 
truth with courtesy in this instance, and 
each of the company achieved it in pro- 
portion as his or her character inclined 
to the one virtue at the expense of the 
other. 

Whether because of the usual curios- 
ity to see a person of whom one has 
heard, or a dearth of objects of interest 
in the region of the camp, all our party 
were on the tiptoe of expectation by the 
time set for the arrival of Miss Amanda 
Melissa. At dusk one evening our 
youngest galloped up the cafion, brand- 
ishing the milk-can over his head, at im- 
minent risk of deluging himself with its 
contents, and shouting at the top of his 
voice,— 

“Hurrah! Dotter has come, and you 
girls are all invited to an apple-paring 
bee at the Widder’s tomorrow.” 

This news was hailed with delight. 
We had picknicked, fished, ridden, and 
driven, to our heart’s content; times 
were getting dull in the cafion, and any 
form of diversion was welcome. 
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Accordingly, next day, we girls all 
donned clean calicoes in honor of the oc- 
casion, and sallied forth to the widow’s 
domain. We crossed the creek with 
the usual accompaniment of laughter 
and screams, went up the bluff, and were 
soon seated on the porch of'the little 
farmhouse, where were set out a formid- 
able array of pans and buckets filled 
with apples. These were distributed by 
the widow, and all went gayly to work. 
Presently a young woman appeared, and 
shyly greeted the visitors. 

As is commonly the case, “dotter’ 
was entirely different from what we had 
imagined she would be. Her manners 
and speech were refined and gentle, her 
voice remarkably soft. In figure she 
was short and thick-set. A pair of mel- 
ancholy dark eyes gave expression toan 
otherwise unattractive face, with high 
cheekbones and a large mouth. 

In every respect Amanda Melissa 
was a striking contrast to her wiry, act- 
ive, garrulous mother, who at once be- 
gan to draw her out, and induce her to 
display her learning and accomplish- 
ments. In presence of the object of 
her worship her tongue ran on more vol- 
ubly and her boastful spirit was more 
unrestrained than ever. 

“Dotter, show ‘em that po’try you 
wrote. Whatever did you do with your 
po’try?” she said suddenly, as though 
inquiring the whereabouts of a paper of 
pins. 

Amanda Melissa colored. 

“Are you fond of literature?” I asked 
encouragingly. 

“O yes,” was the slow and mournful 
reply ; “I used to spend all my spare 
time at it. I thought once Id adopt it 
for my career, but they say the country 
is flooded with writers, and you have to 
be pretty good at it to make your mark. 
And anyway I would n't give a fig for all 
the fame they could shower on me, — 
with a mildly contemptuous expression, 
— ‘so I dropped 

‘‘ How fortunate for all the other writ- 
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ers,” remarked my mischievous sister 
aside ; then aloud, “I think you were 
perfectly right. It would be a waste of 
valuable time for you to devote yourself 
to literature. I’m sure there are many 
other things far more worthy your at- 
tention ; fancy-work, for instance.” 

“O yes, I’m real fond of that.” Both 
face and voice became more animated at 
once. “I made two quilts last winter, 
and I’m working a tidy now. Perhaps 
you ’d like to see it.” 

Having thus effectively disposed of 
the rival claims of literature and fancy- 
work, “‘dotter”’ grew once more listless 
and taciturn; merely confiding to me 
her belief that life was not worth living, 
any way. 

We discussed her all the way home, 
and came to the conclusion that she 
must be in love, as nothing else could 
account for her moodiness and low spir- 
its at her age. 

In compliance with her mother’s re- 
quest, and also moved by a spirit of com- 
passion for her forlorn condition, we 
took especial pains to be cordial and 
hospitable to her, and she soon became 
a frequent visitor at the camp, joining 
us in all our excursions and outings. In 
spite of her apparently sluggish temper- 
ament she was a fearless rider, an excel- 
lent shot, and could cross creeks and 
clamber up trails like a boy. But her 
chief occupation in life seemed to be 
putting up fruit,—dozens of cans of 
every variety that she could get. Her 
devoted mother willingly helped her, 
though complaining that she did n’t 
“know whatever in the world dotter was 
going to do with it all.” 

Early one morning Amanda Melissa 
came to the camp, and borrowed one of 
the horses forthe day. By nightfall she 
had not returned, but in her stead ap- 
peared her anxious mother. The united 
efforts of the party were required to dis- 
pel her fears, chief of which was that 
Melissa had “gone off with that young 
rapscallion and got married.” 


She was reassured, however, when at 
about nine o’clock the absent one rode 
into camp, and with but a reproachful, 
“Well, dotter, I ’m glad you ‘ve got 
back at last,” from the long-suffering 
Widder, the two departed together. 

It was evident that Melissa consid- 
ered an explanation of some sort due, for 
she made us a long visit the next day, 
in the course of which she took me into 
her confidence. 

We two were ensconced in a retired 
nook by the creek, she partially reclining 
in the hammock, and swinging herself 
gently back and forth by a motion of 
her foot. The afternoon sunshine flick- 
ered thro’ the leafy boughs over her 
head, and the gurgle of the stream found 
a fitting accompaniment to the low 
monotone of her voice, as she recounted 
the brief and pathetic story of her life. 

Born and brought up in this cafion, 
the child of parents well advanced in 
life, without brothers, sisters, or com- 
panions, her childhood had been lonely 
and unhappy. At the age of fourteen 
she was sent for the first time to school, 
but the queer, old-fashioned girl was 
ridiculed and shunned by her classmates; 
and made not asingle friend. Constant 
quarrels between her parents were all 
that enlivened the little household in the 
cafion, and when she was eighteen her 
father died, leaving her the means for 
the satisfaction of her material wants, 
but destitute of ambition, interests, or 
occupation, friends or relatives, with the 
exception of the one to whom, according 
to all rule and precedent, she should 
have been devotedly attached, but toward 
whom, on the contrary, she cherished a 
strange and unaccountable aversion. 

She confessed it, with regret and re- 
luctance. “I know she just dotes on 
me,” she said, “and I’ve tried ever so 
hard not to feel that way, but I can't 
help it. It must have been born in me. 
I don’t think I ’m so very heartless, for 
I was fond of my father, though he was 
n't extra kind to me; and my mother 
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would lay down her life for me any min- 
ute, and I know it, and still I can’t bear 
to have her come near me. It’s so hard 
to do my duty by her, for I’m always 
unhappy when I’m with her. I wonder 
whether it ’s because she did n't care 
for my father when she married him, 
but took him just because he offered 
himself and she wanted a home. Do 
you think it might have been that?” she 


ended wistfully. 


I had my own theory on the subject, 
but forebore to state it, fearing it would 
find as little favor in this rural maiden’s 
eyes as in those of the scientific author- 
ities of the day. 

“T guess you all must have had a 
queer notion of me before I came,” she 
went on, “for of course mother told you 
all about me and my affairs. She al- 
ways does,’—her brow darkened,— 
“though I keep begging and imploring 
her not to. It mortifies me dreadfully. 
I 've gotten to just dread meeting stran- 
gers, for fear she’s been bragging and 
talking silly about me.” 

Here was an explanation of the shy- 
ness we had noticed. 

The hammock stopped swaying. Me- 
lissa plucked a reed that grew by the 
water's edge, and proceeded to pick it 
to pieces, while she continued, with her 
eyes cast down :— 

“TI dare say, now, she told you I had 
lots of gentlemen friends and admirers, 
and all that, but it ’s not so. A few 
have made up to me, and seemed to like 
me, but I guess ‘t was because they 
knew I ‘d got some money ; (much good 
it is to me!) but the only .one I ever 
cared for isa young fellow who lives a 
few miles above here. I’ve known him 
all my life. He ’s only just my own 
age, not particularly smart or anything, 
and very poor. His folks own a ranch 
up there, but his father drinks, and 
leaves the family to shift for themselves, 
and Freddy ’s delicate and can’t work 
very hard. 


“Yes, it was him I met yesterday... 


He’s got a job just now, driving a team 
down in the valley, and I hadn't seen 
him for over two months, and I wanted 
to so badly. I wrote him a note, telling 
him I would meet him at the crossroads, 
and we tied the horse to the wagon and 
drove in together. You can imagine 
how happy I was; but no, you can’t, for 
I remember you said you'd never cared 
for anybody ; but it thrills me through 
and through only to be near him. 

‘‘He’'s promised me sacredly to keep 
away from the saloons, but it’s so hard 
for him, poor boy, when he sees every- 
one around him doing it, and the men 
tempt him, and sneer, and make fun of 
him.” 

“Are you going to marry him,” I 
asked. 

“Well, we've been kind of engaged 
for three years almost, but it’s been 
broken off several times, to please 
mother, and for other reasons. I don’t 
know whether you ’d call it engaged, or 
not. I feel as if I could never be happy 
without him, and he’s fond of me, but 
there are reasons why we ought never 
to marry. We're both delicate. I have 
something the matter with my spine, 
and I'll never be strong. I can’t do 
housework, and I’m not fit to be the 
wife of a poor man. He'll always be 
poor, for he isn’t the kind to make 
money, and then I’m afraid he ‘ll get 
discouraged, and take to drinking in 
good earnest. He’s too young to marry 
and have the cares of a family on his 
shoulders. But there’s still another 
reason, and that makes me feel the 
worst of all.” 

She paused for several moments, 
while her mournful dark eyes wandered 
to the distant hills and rested there. 
Then, swallowing a lump in her throat, 
she proceeded : — 

“T’m afraid —I’ve thought for a long 
time — that he does n’t think as much of 
me as he ought to. I couldn't bring 
myself to believe it at first. I noticed 
that he seldom made love, or fondled 
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me of his own accord, but I told myself 
that he was shy, and not given to show- 
ing his feelings, and of course I could 
n't expect him to worship me as I did 
him, but at last I got to realize there 
was something wrong. You see, I’d 
cared for him ever since I was twelve 


years old,—he was the only playmate I 


ever had,— and when he began to pay 
attention to me I was the happiest crea- 
ture,— I just lived on air. 

“Well, one day we were sitting side 
by side on the stump of a fallen tree, 
and talking just ordinary talk, when all 
of a sudden, without any warning, he 


‘said, ‘Melissa, when I’m twenty-one 


will you be my wife?’ I was so over- 
come I could n’t answer for a while, but 
he put his arm around me and kept 
urging me, and at last I said I would. 
Then I went into the house and had a 
good cry, and that night when I went 
to bed I knelt down, the only time in 
my life I ever prayed, and thanked God 
for what had happened to me. 

“Well, often after that he was cold 
and careless, but I laid it to different 
causes, and then again he ’d seem to be 
sorry, and act very kind and devoted. 
Once he went to the city, and promised 
to have his picture taken and send it to 
me. But he was gone over six weeks, 
and he never wrote once or had his pic- 
ture taken at all. I was just distracted, 
and wrote him a long, loving letter of 
thirteen pages, with sixty-five terms of 
endearment in it, (I counted them,) and 
enclosed a lovely poem I had copied, 
with each verse beginning and ending, 
‘O love, my love, if you’d loved me!’ 

“But still I got no answer, and after 
this I got sick, and was sick for a long 
time. Meanwhile he’d come back, and 
one day he was riding past the house, 
and mother called him and begged him 
to come in and see me, and he did, and 
asked me to forgive him, and we made 
it all up. Since then he has behaved 
all right, but still, somehow, I don’t 
think I’d ought to marry him.” 


Poor girl, it was all too plain! The 
old, old story, of misplaced, unrequited 
attachment! Here was this poor wo- 
man, the widow, her heart bound up in 
her daughter, the one thing in all the 
world she possessed, and the girl, turn- 
ing from her and lavishing all the wealth 
of her affection, unsought and unre- 
turned, upon this worthless young fel- 
low. What did it all mean? Wasita 
hideous, horrible mistake,—a _ miscar- 
riage of Nature’s beneficent plans for 
the weal of her children? Or,—one 
shudders at the thought of this inter- 
pretation of the familiar saying,— could 
it be that this hopeless passion is the 
substance from her laboratory where- 
with the wheels of the world are lubri- 
cated to turn on their endless round ? 

Even these peacefully quiet solitudes, 
it seemed, were rife with heavy hearts 
and blighted hopes. High above us on 
the lonely mountain farm, where the 
clustering vines on the steep hillside 
were kissed by the fleecy blue clouds, 
dwelt a young Italian couple. But on 
the brow of the husband rested a set- 
tled gloom, for he had married in a fit 
of pique at the faithlessness of the wo- 
man he loved, and he never smiled at 
the fair young wife who had already 
borne him two sweet babes; and she, 
who used to sing like the lark in the 
meadow, they said, now came and went 
listlessly at her tasks and sang no more. 

Fervently I offered up a silent prayer 
of gratitude, that I “cared for nobody”’ 
in such fashion as this. 

Melissa’s voice, querulous and appeal- 
ing now, broke in upon my reverie. 

. “T don’t know what in the world I'm 
todo! One minute I think I’d rather 
die than marry him, the next I know I'll 
die if I don’t. I can’t go on in this way 
any longer. It’s just wearing me to 
death. There’s somebody in town who 
would marry me tomorrow, if I'd just 
lift a finger. He’s a wealthy widower, 
and would n’t mind my being delicate. 
I’m almost tempted to do it and end all 
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this. If I’m once married to him, I'll 
just have to forget Freddy, or perhaps 
I might be happy after a while.” 

It was evident that this poor girl was 
sorely in need of advice, and with the 
readiness with which we are all gifted 
on such occasions, I proceeded to admin- 
ister to her a strong dose of that much 
despised remedy. 

I told her with all the eloquence I 
could command that either of the acts 
she contemplated, would be folly and 
madness ; that the only course for her 
was to engage at once in some occupa- 
tion that would absorb all her time and 
thoughts; that work was the panacea 
for all ills. “Try and interest yourself 
in this work,” I said, warming to my sub- 
ject, “and gradually the emotions that 
have so harrowed your soul will die a 
natural death. Then some day you may 
meet some other person whom you can 
love, and who would be worthy of you.” 

She thanked me, and said she knew 
it was all true, every word ; and she had 
made up her mind. She was going to 
the city in a few weeks to pass the win- 
ter. “They ’re not very well off, the 
people I’m going to stay with, and she 
has a large family of children. There's 
lots to do and I’m fond of babies. 1 ‘Il 
help her take care of them, and work 
for the church she belongs to, and visit 
the poor. I'll write to Freddy and break 
the engagement. He won't grieve long ; 
his folks and mine will both be glad; 
and it'll be the best thing that could 
happen all around.”’ 

I commended her for her good reso- 
lution, and she left, seemingly quite re- 
lieved and hopeful, assuring me that 
our talk had done her a world of good, 
and she was so glad she had met and 
confided in me at this crisis in her life. 


I saw no more of her, as she left for 
Ventura on the following day,and a week 
later we bade adieu to our beloved wild- 
wood home, and resumed our artificial 
mode of life in the midst of civilization. 
Winter came and went, and we neither 
heard nor saw anything of Melissa, al- 
though she had promised to call on us 
at our city home. 

One day in the early spring, however, 
we met one of her neighbors on the 
street, who gave us the latest news from 
Vine Cafion. 

“The Widder,” he said, “has not yet 
sold her land, but that property you 
camped on has changed hands, and the 
new owner must be a hog, for he’s put 
up signs all along the road, forbidding 
any camping, hunting, or fishing.” 

“ But what of ‘dotter’?” I interrupt- 
ed. ‘‘How is Amanda Melissa getting 
along?” 


“QO, ‘dotter’!” he echoed. ‘ Why, 


did n’t you know? She’s been married 
ever since November to that fellow — 
Rowell — she was gone on. She set him 
up in a fruit-store in town, but he drinks 
like a fish, and is going to the dogs as 
fast as he can.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed my 
sister. ‘“‘ Well, I knew she was bound to 
marry somebody or other before winter, 
so as to dispose of all the preserves she 
put 

But through my brain all that night 
and for many a day afterwards, rang the 
haunting refrain, “ The old, old story! 
weakness, folly and crime; ill-health, 
poverty, neglect ; unwelcome children, 
cursed with the parents’ sins and hand- 
ing down to posterity the fatal heritage 
of vice, disease, and woe!”’ 

Thus, despite philanthropists and re- 
formers, the tragedy of life goes on. 

Tsabel Lamatson. 
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CALIFORNIA’S DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN 1841. 


gotten. I shall hold to a plain unvar- 


DurinG the year 1848 I was a Bank 
nished tale. A few more introductory 
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clerk in the city of New York. News 
came of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. The report met with derision 
from the majority of those who had the 
handling of the people’s gold. Little 
did I imagine that in the year 1892 I 
should be counted an old resident of the 
mighty empire established on this gold- 
en foundation: still less that it should 
be my lot to assist in circulating the 
fact that the proved date of the first 
discovery of the precious metal in Cali- 
fornia was not 1848 but 1841. 

It may be said, indeed, that the world 
at large knows no other date for this 
discovery but 1848, and that multitudes 
of Californians profess the same knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless I shall endeavor to 
set forth by irrefragable testimony, -— 
the testimony of living, trustworthy 
Americans,— the truth of my assertion. 
Added to this testimony will be the 
official proof of the United States gov. 
ernment as to the mint assay of gold 
sent from California in the year 1842. 

It is certainly true that gold in guarts 
was first found in 1848, and by Marshall, 
to whom the people have justly raised a 
monument; but it is none the less true 
that gold in dust was discovered at the 
earlier period, and that thousands of 
dollars’ worth of the same was then used 
in trade. 

There is a temptation for the writer 
to indulge in romance. The very word 
gold takes us back to the time of Sir 
Francis Drake, who reported to the 
government of Queen Bess, in the year 
1578, ‘‘A reasonable quantity of gold 
and silver’’ to be found in the region 
of California. 

Fascinating legends and traditions 
suggest, but do not absolutely prove, the 
existence of mining sites long since for- 


words, however, in simple justice to 
myself. If it is clear that much of the 
history of the ’49ers is wrapped in 
doubt, and that it is hard to get at the 
exact truth in all that concerns the 
military era just preceding theirs,— the 
era of Stockton and Kearney and Fre- 
mont,— how much harder it is to verify 
the occurrences of a still prior date. 
The task is not only difficult, and neces- 
sarily protracted, but of the most solemn 
character. There must be interviews 
with men whose years are far beyond 
the average life, and letters written to 
those whose brains may still be vigorous 
but their hands unable to hold the pen; 
—letters written, it may be, to those 
who can never answer on this side of 
the grave. 

Walking down Santa Barbara’s State 
street, on a summer afternoon of the 
past year, and just fifty years, perhaps 
to a month, after the interesting date 
1841, I met Captain H. S. Carnes, an 
elderly gentleman who came to Califor- 
nia with Stevenson’s regiment in 1847. 
He has held various public offices in 
times past, and is now actively engaged 
on the Santa Barbara Independent. 

“Captain,” said I, “can you of your 
own knowledge assure me of the dis- 
covery of gold early in the forties?” 
“Certainly I can, sir,” he speedily re- 
plied; and then courteously offered to 
loan me a pamphlet which, he said, 
would give me all the information need- 
ed. The pamphlet will be referred to 
hereafter. Extending my walk I dropped 
in to see Mr. Streeter, who, though 
notably as active a man as any in the 
whole city, was born in 1811. He has 
lived in Santa Barbara almost contin- 
uously since 1844. Before it was a city, 
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in fact, he was a Justice of the Peace in 
that district. In full and vigorous pos- 
session of his faculties, though eighty 
years old, Mr. Streeter assured me not 
only that he knew of this discovery 
from his own personal recollections, but 
that he had made three or four gold 
rings from the metal then and there 
found. “One of the rings,” he said, “I 
gave to a certain lady,’—mentioning 
her name. She resides in or near the 
city. “But there,” he continued, “is a 
man who can tell you all you wish to 
know,” and he pointed toa gentleman 
about his own years, who was sitting 
quietly on a box in Streeter’s shop; and 
I was introduced to Mr. John C. Kays. 

Mr. Kays came to California in 1842. 
He told me that shortly after that 
period he was in business in Los An- 
geles; that he traded in dry goods with 
the miners, mostly Sonorians, for gold 
dust taken from the San Francisco 
Cafion; that the dust was traded at 
eighteen dollars per ounce; that some of 
that dust was shipped to Boston, and 
there was worth twenty-two dollars per 
ounce. To note the gait of Mr. Kays 
on the streets, one would characterize 
him as unusually active for his years; 
and his mental faculties have kept pace. 

The pamphlet that Captain Carnes 
handed to me is entitled “An Historical 
Sketch of Los Angeles County.” It 
was compiled in the centennial year, 
1876, by three well-known residents, J. 
J. Warner, Benjamin Hayes, and J. P. 
Widney. 

Mr. Hayes came to Los Angeles in 
1850; was at one time city attorney, and 
afterwards a district judge for eleven 
years. Colonel Warner came to Calli- 
fornia in 1831, at the age of twenty- 
eight. Afterwards, revisiting his native 
State, (Connecticut,) he delivered a lec- 
ture there upon California. The lecture 
was also given in Rochester, New York, 
and in the year 1841 portions of the 
discourse were published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. It is inter- 
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esting to know that he then demon- 
strated the advantages of building a 
railroad across the continent. He is 
the sole writer of that portion of the 
pamphlet which deals with the gold dis- 
covery, and is, I believe, the only sur- 
vivor of the three compilers. It is upon 
his evidence that I rely for substantiat- 
ing the date 1841. 

Having full permission from this 
worthy veteran, Colonel Warner, who 
writes to me from ‘“ Warner’s Retreat,” 
(long may he hold it!) to use this whole 
matter, so far as he is concerned, as 
seems best to me, I quote from his por- 
tion of the pamphlet :— 


There is conclusive evidence that the first known 
grain of native gold dust was found upon, or near, the 
San Francisco Ranch, about forty-five miles westerly 
from Los Angeles city, in the month of June, 1841. 

* %* * The discovery of this gold was, ina 
two-fold manner, accidental. Some time in the lat- 
ter part of 1840, or the early part of 1841, a Mexi 
can mineralogist, Don Andres Castillero, traveling 
from Los Angeles to Monterey, while passing along 
the road over the Las Virgenes Rancho, saw and 
gathered up some small water-worn mineralogical 
pebbles, known by Mexican placer miners as ¢epus- 
tete,—a variety of pyrites,—which he exhibited at 
the residence of Don José Antonio de la Guerra-y- 
Noriega, in Santa Barbara, where he was a guest ; 
and stated that wherever these pebbles were found 
in place it was a good indication of placer gold 
fields. A Mr. Francisco Lopez, also known by the 
name of Cuso, a farmer and herdsman, living at the 
time upon the Piru Rancho, was present and heard 
the statement, and saw the pebbles. Not long after 
this incident, Mr. Lopez noticed a pebble similar to 
the one he had seen in the hands of Mr. Castillero ; 
and remembering what was then said about its being 
a sign of gold, he scooped up a handful of the earth 
and, rubbing it in his hand, found a grain of gold. 
‘The news of this discovery soon spread among the 
inhabitants, from Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, and 
in a few weeks hundreds of people were engaged in 
washing and winnowing the sands and earth of these 
gold fields. The writer of this visited the mines 
within a few weeks of their discovery; and from 
these mines was obtained the first parcel of Califor- 
nia gold dust received at the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia, which was sent to that mint by the 
Honorable Abel Stearns, late of Los Angeles city. 
It was sent with Alfred Robinson, and went in a 
merchant sailing ship around Cape Horn. A certif- 
icate of its deposit in the mint is in the possession 
of the Society of California Pioneers, in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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The pamphlet gives letters from 
Stearns and Robinson. I shall quote 
in part from that of Mr. Stearns, omit- 
ting the circumstantial account of the 
Lopez discovery, because it is essen- 
tially the same as already given. 


Los ANGELES, July 8, 1867. 
Louis R. Lull, Esgq., 
Secretary of the Society of Pioneers, 

San Francisco. 
On my arrival here from San Francisco, some days 
since, I received your letter of June 3d last past, re- 
questing the certificate of assay of gold sent by me 
to the Mint at Philadelphia in 1842. I find by refer- 
ring to my old account books that November 22d, 
1842, I sent by Alfred Robinson, Esq. (who returned 
from California to the States by way of Mexico,) 
twenty ounces California weight (1834 Mint weight) 
of placer gold, to be forwarded by him to the U. S. 
Mint at Philadelphia for assay. In his letter to me, 
dated August 6th, 1843, you will find a copy from 
the Mint assay of the gold, which letter I herewith 
enclose to you to be placed in the archives of the 
Society. . . . While worked, there was some 
six or eight thousand dollars taken out per annum. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ABEL STEARNS. 


But a smal] portion of Mr. Robinson’s 
letter bears upon the interesting topic, 
and that I quote: 


NEw YORK, August 6th, 1843. 
My Dear D. Abel. 

I embrace this opportunity of the sailing of a ship 
from Boston to address you a few lines, and therein 
to inform you of the result of your shipment of gold, 
which is as follows : 

**Memorandum of gold bullion deposited the 8th 
day of July, 1843, at the Mint of the United States 
at Philadelphia, by Grant & Stone, of weight and 
value as follows : 

‘* Before melting, 18 34.100 oz. ; after melting, 
18 I-100 oz.; fineness, 926-1000; value, $344.75; 
deduct expenses sending to Philadelphia and agency 
there, $4.02; net, $340.73.” ROBINSON. 


Reference is made to the public career 
of the various witnesses, because that 
very publicity gives all the more oppor- 
tunity for testing their veracity. The 
history of the times shows that Mr. 
Stearns occupied positions of govern- 
ment trust from the year 1836. Once 
he was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, and always a prominent citizen 
until his death. Mr. Robinson came to 


California as far back as 1829. He was 
agent of the Pacific Steamship Co. at 
one time, and wrote a “Life of Early 
California.” 

It would seem now as if my investiga- 
tions should draw toa close; but enquiry 
about these records of the Society of 
Pioneers brought me a polite but dis- 
couraging answer from Mr. E. Marcel- 
lus, the present secretary. He writes 
that, notwithstanding a thorough search, 
the letters of Robinson and Stearns and 
the Mint certificate cannot be found; 
and that it is supposed they were lost 
in the moving of the Society’s effects 
to its present quraters. 

Not disheartened, I wrote to Mr. Lull, 
secretary during the year 1867, and he, 
together with Mr. Marcellus, began a 
still more complete investigation. Un- 
der date of August 20, 1891, Mr. Lull 
kindly writes: 


The search has been futile, but the fact remains 
that I did receive those letters, and that one of them 
did enclose such certificate. I often con- 
versed with Mr. Stearns and Mr. Robinson about 
the deposit, and the latter informed me he purchased 
boots and blankets with the $340.73 coin which he 
got from the Mint. Mr. Stearns is dead. Mr. Rob- 
inson is still living here, though nearly ninety years 
old and totally blind. J. J. Warner is still living in 
Los Angeles. Of one thing you may be 
assured, the gold was discovered as noticed in War- 
ner’s pamphlet ; the certificate was in my possession, 
and was filed in the Pioneer archives. 


Surely this is most reliable and valu- 
able testimony on the part of Mr. Lull; 
but he cannot find the important rec- 
ords. 

Thus thwarted, it occurred to me that 
application should be made to Mr. Bos- 


byshell, Superintendent of the Mint at 


Philadelphia. From the Acting Super- 
intendent, Mr. Cobb, came the answer, 
under date of October 5th, 1891: 


I have caused a diligent search, and no record of 
such a deposit from 1841 to 1844 can be found here. 
The Assayer’s record shows no deposit of gold of the 
fineness or weight of that you refer to. The memo- 
randum you copy is not of record, but the receipt 
will be found, if it exists, in the office of the First 
Comptroller, Washington. 
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From the First Comptroller’s office, 
Mr. J. R. Garrison, Acting Comptroller, 
kindly writes to me, on October 2ist, 
1891 : 

Referring to your letter of the 12th inst., relative 
to the deposit of gold bullion by Grant & Stone, at 
the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia in 1843, the gross 
value of which is stated to be $344.75, I have the 
pleasure to reply that upon investigation and search 
among the files of this office I find that there was 
such a deposit of gold by Grant & Stone June 8th, 
1843, as evidenced by voucher No. 150 belonging to 
the bullion accounts, No. 86,829, of Isaac Roach, 
Treasurer of the Mint at Philadelphia, a certified 
copy of which voucher I enclose to you herewith. 
It will be seen that one of said parcels of gold dust, 
weighing 18 530-1000 oz., amounts to about $344.75, 
the same as stated in your letter, the ratio being 
800-43. 

The italics are mine. One of said 
parcels is the identical one ($344.75) 
mentioned in Robinson’s letter as de- 


posited by Grant & Stone. 
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COPY. TRANSCRIPT CERTIFICATE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

REGISTER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 21, e 
Pursuant to Section — of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, I, L. W. Reid, Acting Register 
of the Treasury Department, do hereby certify that 
the annexed is a true copy of Voucher No. 350, filed 
with Bullion Account of Isaac Roach, late Treasurer 

U. S. Mint, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. W. REID, 
Acting Register, 
M. L. B. 


So far I have gained the satisfactory 
official assurance from our Government 
of a date as far back as 1843. Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft makes the date of discovery 
1842, and so does Mr. Stearns. Ina re- 
cent letter from Colonel Warner, which 
is now presented, he explains how Mr. 
Stearns could easily have been mistak- 
en. The pamphlet also points out that 
“Mr. Stearns, writing upon the subject 
after a lapse of twenty-five years, and a 
merchant at that time, would, upon re 
ferring to his books, be more likely to 
find the date of the purchase of gold 
than that of the discovery of the gold 
fields.”’ 

In dealing with these matters Mr. 
Bancroft is a recorder of what he has 
read and heard; while Colonel Warner 
was a prominent actor in the scenes he 
describes, and an actor, too, of the ripe 
age of thirty-eight, and with ten years’ 
previous knowledge of California. Now 
nearly ninety years old, he is described 
by a neighbor as “a walking cyclopedia 
of the events of Southern California.” 

From Los Angeles, under date of 
November 13th, 1891, he writes to me: 


It gives me great pleasure to impart such knowl- 
edge as I may have acquired to others who may 
have been less fortunate than myself. 

I arrived in Monterey, from a visit to New Eng- 
land, in June, 1841. I reached home in Los An- 
geles July 4th. I came from Monterey to Santa 
Barbara in a schooner belonging to John C. Jones, 
Esq. There may be some one in Santa Barbara 
who can remember the arrival of Mr. Jones in his 
schooner, (as he was then a resident of Santa Bar- 
bara, and came in his vessel from Panama via Mon- 
terey,) who may also remember the discovery of gold 
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by the herdsman of Captain Noriega, and can tell 
which of these two events first occurred. 

I remained in Santa Barbara at that time two 
days, one of which was the first day of July. I can- 
not now say with certainty, but I do firmly believe 
that when in Santa Barbara at that time the discov- 
ery of gold by Noriega’s servants was a subject of 
general conversation. 

Not long after my return home, I accompanied 
three or four men to the gold fields on the ranch of 
San Francisco, then owned by Antonio Del Valle. 
The men with whom I went were not residents, but 
visitors in Los Angeles, being owners, supercargoes, 
clerks, etc., of merchant vessels then trading on this 
coast. Ido not remember (and have no notes to 
which I can refer) the month in which this visit was 
made. It was in the summer, or dry season, of the 
year. 

Only a small quantity of gold had at this time 
been obtained from the diggings, and still less,—I 
may say samples only,—had been brought into Los 
Angeles. There were not, at the time, more than 
twenty, and perhaps not exceeding fifteen, men on 
the gold fields. Water was very scarce, an! wash- 
inz proceeded slowly. The quantity of gold in the 
pin of earth was small, and no rich strikes had been 
male. The number of men engaged in gold mining 
cid not increase, but I think diminished, until after 
the commencement of the rainy season, when, as 
water was more abundant, a much larger number of 
men engaged in the business ; and during the winter 
and spring following the discovery a good deal of 
gold was obtained and brought to Los Angeles, or 
carried to Santa Barbara. 

When Judge Hayes, Dr. Widney and myself were 
appointed by the authorities of this county to pre- 
pare the Historical Sketch which had been requested 
by the United States Commission for the Celebra- 
tion of the American Centennial, we engaged in the 
task uninfluenced by any other motive than that of 
furnishing a brief but reliable account of such histor- 
ical facts as were within our knowledge, or could be 
obtained from indisputable records or other conclu- 
sive evidence. 

It was not generally known throughout the United 
States that gold had been discovered and obtained 
in considerable quantities from the earth in Califor- 
nia prior to the great Marshall discovery. 

In compiling the Historical Sketch, the authors, 
knowing that the first discovery of gold was made 
within the county of Los Angeles, thought it a mat- 
ter of too great historical importance to be omitted; 
and also knowing that the late Abel Stearns had 
sent some of this Los Angeles gold to the United 
States Mint, inquiry was made of his family respect- 
ing the matter; but no definite information could be 
obtained, except that the Mint certificate had been 
transferred to the California Society of Pioneers. 
Application was then made to the Secretary of that 
Society, the result of which is to be found in the 
Sketch. 


Mr. Bancroft asserts that the discovery of gold 
was made in 1842, and cites events and transactions 
to sustain the assertion ; but the careful reader will 
observe that no one of the events he cites has any 
bearing upon, or connection with, the date of the 
discovery. Alcaldes could not have been appointed 
on that day, nor could they have been appointed 
until such officers were required for the preservation 
of peace and administration of justice among the 
miners ; and as there were no miners, or at least not 
in sufficient numbers as to require the presence of 
Judicial officers, no appointments were made until 
about the end of the rainy season (March), when a 
good many people commenced work in the gold 
field. Neither the discoverers nor the prospectors 
who examined the country required, or had, any 
judicial officers to guide or control them. 

In another place Mr. Bancroft says that the gold 
was discovered on the ranch of Antonio Del Valle 
during his lifetime. ‘There is also, in one of his 
volumes, a biography of Mr. Del Valle, (probably 
furnished by his son, Don Ignacio Del Valle,) in 
which it is stated that Mr. Del Valle died in 787. 

Mr. Stearns could not have bought gold upon the 
day of the discovery, nor until the gold was mined 
and taken to market; and this might, or might not, 
have been until the lapse of one or more years from 
the time of discovery: so his purchases of gold» 
whether made in March, or some other month, have 
no weight in fixing the date of discovery. 

Considering the object for which the Historical 
Sketch was written,—that it was to form a part of 
that great historic volume of the United States 
down to the close of the first century of the exist- 
ence of the American Government, and to be pre- 
served through coming centuries as long as the 
American nation should exist, the writers, without 
expecting or receiving any fee or reward, sought to 
include in it only such statements for the correctness 
of which they had conclusive evidence. 


Very Respectfully, 
J. J. WARNER. 


You have my consent, and are at full liberty to 
make such use of this letter as you may deem proper. 


Having the above consent, I have 
published only such portions of the let- 
ter as, to my mind, are essential to the 
chain of proof. . 

It seems almost useless to comment 
upon such a document, so full of intrin- 
sic merit, evident truth and patriotic 
fervor. The orderly sequence of the 
narrative, however, is in the writer's 
favor, and invites notice. He arrived 
at Monterey in “ June, 1841,” on his way 
to his home in Los Angeles. He stops 
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at Santa Barbara, as he sails along the 
coast, remaining in that pueblo “two 
days, one of which was the first day of 
July.” He reaches Los Angeles on 
July 4th. ‘Not long after my return 
home,” he writes, and that wording is 
significant as showing that it was still 
1841, he “accompanied three or four 
men to the gold field.” “It was in the 
summer or dry season of the year.” 
This wording is also significant, for in 
California the dry season is always in 
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the summer, and the wet season does 
not come until the winter months. 
Thus the date of the discovery is es- 
tablished as being 1841. The very lim- 
ited circulation of the fact, even in the 
State itself, is warrant for this article. 
It gives me pleasure to have the op. 
portunity of sending Colonel Warner's 
letter and the official copy of the Mint 
certificate to the Society of California 
Pioneers, for deposit among the ar- 
chives. John Murray. 


ESCHOLTZIAS. 


(California Poppies. ) 


MERRY Spring tripped across the glad green earth, 
And left as her foot-prints golden poppies fair, 
Patches on the hillsides dazzling in the sun, 

On the meadows trembling in the joyous air. 


In the lonely wheatfields stretching to the sky 
See the tiny torches light the green expanse! 
Glittering in the valleys where the brooklet winds 
Mirrored in the waters see the poppies dance. 


When to veil the sunset snowy fog-wreaths rise, 

And in cool embraces hold the vale and hill, 

Then the golden blossoms tightly close their eyes 
And rocked by the wild winds slumber sweet and still. 


VOL. xix — 39. 


Alice Gray Cowan. 
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FUEGIA. 


Tue coast of Tierra del Fuego, which 
lies to the southern extremity of South 
America, is very irregular and much 
broken, being in fact composed of a pro. 
digious number of islands. It is gener- 
ally high, bold, and free from shoals or 
banks, but there are many rocks nearly 
level with the surface of the water, dis- 
tant two and even three miles from the 
nearest shore, which make it unsafe for 
a vessel to approach nearer than five 
miles, except in daylight and clear weath- 
er. The coast varies in height from 
eight hundred to fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea. Farther in shore there 
are ranges of mountains always covered 
with snow, their height being from two 
thousand to four thousand feet, and in 
one instance, Mount Sarmiento, 6,800 
feet. 

With daylight and fine weather a ves- 
sel may keep close to the shore without 
risk, because the water is invariably 
deep, and no rock is found which is not 
so marked by kelp that, by a good look- 
out at the masthead, its situation is as 
clearly seen as if it were buoyed. By 
avoiding kelp you are sure of having 
sufficient water for the largest ships on 
any part of the coast. At the same 
time it must be remembered the kelp 
grows in some places from a depth of 
thirty fathoms, and that on many parts 
of the coast you may pass through thick 
beds of seaweed without having less 
than six fathoms of water,—still it is 
always a sign of danger. 

A great volume might be written, de- 
scribing the inhabitants of one of these 
beds of seaweeds, and the number of 
Kving creatures of all orders whose ex- 
istence intimately depends upon the 
kelp is wonderful. Some of the //o/o- 
thuri@, as these little creatures are 
called, are of the thickness of a thumb, 
and others of the little finger. 


Viewing the coast from a distance, 
Fuegia appears high, rugged, covered 
with snow, and continuous, as if there 
were no islands; but when near, one 
sees many inlets, which intersect the 
land in every direction, and open into 
large gulfs or sounds behind the sea- 
ward islands. The high land covered 
with permanent snow now disappears, 
and the hills close to the sea will be 
seen thickly wooded towards the east, 
though barren on their western sides, 
owing to the prevailing winds. 

Where the land is chiefly composed of 
sandstone or slate, anchorages abound ; 
where of granite, it is difficult to strike 
soundings. The difference between 
granite, and slate and sandstone hills, 
can be distinguished by the former be- 
ing very barren and rugged, and of a 
gray or white appearance; whereas the 
latter are generally covered with vegeta- 
tion, are dark-colored, and have smooth- 
er outlines. These slate or sandstone 
hills show few peaks, and the only rug- 
ged places are those exposed to wind or 
sea. As regards the weather, gales of 
wind succeed each other at short inter- 
vals and last several days. 

Tierra del Fuego received its name, 
signifying Land of Fire, from the fires 
seen along its shores by the discoverer, 
Magalhaens, who supposed them to be 
volcanic. The existence of volcanoes 
has been doubted; but Captain Hall 


‘saw one in activity in 1820, and Captain 


Weddel found Java on the coast. 

The Straits of Le Maire are famous 
in the annals of our early navigators on 
account of the supposed dangers attend- 
ing the passage through them. Norare 
these dangers altogether shadowless. 
The sailing directions point out sev- 
era), although nothing to make it par- 
ticularly worse than any other part of 
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Tierra del Fuego. One of the most im- 
portant to guard against is the violent 
tide race off Cape San Diego, of which 
it is said :—‘“‘ This race was at all times 
dangerous ; and a vessel was once seen 
to founder in it, whether from striking 
or from being swamped, is not known.” 
The eddying tides and the w¢é/zwaws, 
or sudden gusts of wind, are very fre- 
quent off Cape Horn. The williwaws 
at times come with such force as nearly 
to heel a vessel over to the utmost of 
her bearings. 

Many a ship that now battles with the 
rolling seas off the pitch of Cape Horn, 
if she bore up to Orange Bay, not far 
distant, would save possible injury to 
her own good hull, as well as to her 
crew. It is one of the most secure har- 
bors about the Horn. Here the beach 
is shingly, and nature seems to exist in 
all her loveliness. Wild flowers, ever- 
greens, bowers and a graveled pathway 
appear before the wondering gaze, with 
a deserted wigwam dotted here. and 
there. The whole place is quite garden 
like. Before entering Orange Bay, sev- 
eral pretty coves, numerous park-like 
islands, verdure everywhere adjoining 
in all its freshness, curling smoke from 
within the bosom of some quiet dwell- 
ing-place of the inhabitants, lakes and 
streams, and scenes of the most en- 
chanting nature, appear before one, and 
in the background the magnificent snow- 
capped mountain ranges. Some of the 
small islands are of a mottled appear- 
ance ; one or two have been burnt ; oth- 
ers are of a clayey formation, but green, 
undulating and downlike. 

When the vessel is at rest in this 
beautiful bay, and the traveler has land- 
ed, he proceeds towards a high hill 
rising at the back of one of the wig- 
wams, and about two miles from the 
shore. When he has arrived at the foot 
of the hill, he has to force his way 
through stunted evergreens, and con- 
stantly ascending at length comes toa 
plain, in the center of which are two or 
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three small lakes exactly like those in 
their solitariness and position on the 
summit of one of the Alpine passes in 
the Oberland. Here he stops a while 
to gather breath and look around, after 
quenching his thirst by the aid of his 
palms from the water at his feet. 

A hasty glance around is sufficient to 
tell him that there is something worth 
seeing from higher up; and accerdingly 
he again starts. But the way is longer 
and more toilsome than he expects. 
The trees, save a few stunted bushes, 
disappear, and curious rocks thrust them- 
selves out of the earth in their place. 
Over them, or rather around them, the 
weary pedestrian has to climb,— now 
stumbling, now sinking, as some hidden 


boghole catches him, until at length he 


reaches—not the highest summit he 
had hoped to reach, and which now ap- 
pears as far off as ever, but an emi- 
nence which gives an excellent view all 
around. 

Close in to the shore he will perceive 
the vessel he has only a few hours be- 
fore left, like a boat on the sea. Look- 
ing northwards the harbor appears to 
be many miles long and very secure. 
To the right is a larger harbor, or rather 
sound, which seems lost among lofty 
mountains to the eastward. Behind the 
spot on which our traveler stands, to 
the south as he turns around, he can 
perceive an apparently clear channel, 
and close by can be seen the smoke 
rising from the native habitations. 

At times the weather near Cape Horn 
is fine and settled for perhaps a fort- 
night, but those times are few. West- 
erly winds prevail during ‘the greater 
part of the year. Fogs are extremely 
rare on this coast, but thick, rainy 
weather prevails with strong winds. 
The sun shows itself but little, the sky 
at its best being generally overcast and 
cloudy. A clear day is a very rare oc- 
currence. The equinoctial months are 
the worst in the year. April, May and 
June are the finest months, and though 
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the days shorten, it is more like sum- 
mer than at any other period. Light- 
ning and thunder are scarcely known in 
this wild region. 

Spaniard Harbor, near Cape San 
Diego, where the missionary, Captain 
Allen Gardiner, and his crew suffered 
the horrors of death by starvation, is 
full of rocks and dangerous reefs lining 
the shore, and without shelter, though 
there is anchorage for.a vessel. There 
is in this harbor a large cave in a rock 
which forms the south head of a little 
cove:. This cave extends for a consider- 
able distance, its interior being plunged 
in impenetrable darkness; it has never 
been fully explored. 

Mr. Williams, one of Captain Gardi- 
ner’s officers, in speaking of the first 
night here, says:—‘‘The roar of the 
water, as it washed through the arch- 
way of a huge rock jutting out likea 
buttress, and having the appearance of 
the wall of a cloister, and forming a 
prolongation of one of the sides of the 
cavern, and through the arch of which 
the waves dashed and met with another 
opposing series from the opposite side, 
and there, in a mighty struggle against 
each other, heaving and foaming, came 
bellowing into our cave, the water 
growing more and more impetuous, dis- 
turbed me’ now and then.” 

It is near this cave that Captain 
Gardiner was buried. 

On Pictou Island, not far from Span- 
iard Harbor, is a large expanse of fresh 
water, on the wooded borders of which 
are some trees of large size, and many 
wild fowl are found in the lake. Celery, 
currants, and cranberries also grow 
here, and if properly drained, the ground 
would be suitable for cultivation. 


The inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego 
are divided into seven distinct tribes: 
The Oensmen, a large race occupying 
themselves in war, plunder, and the 
chase, pursuing these employments on 
foot through the large islands; the 


Yapoo, a small fishing people, on the 
southeast ; the Tekeenica, a superior 
tribe, similarly engaged, on the south; 
the Alikhoolip, on the west and south; 
the Chonos, up towards Chile; the 
Pecheray or (“give me”) peoples, on 
the shores of Admiralty Inlet; and 
the Irees, opposite to Patagonia, on the 
north. 

These tribes generally wear no cloth- 
ing, save a mantle composed of two or 
three guanaco skins sewn together, 
which fits closely round the neck and 
extends below the knee. In the coldest 
weather, a kind of Shoe made of the 
hind hoof and a portion of the skin 
above it of the same animal, is worn to 
protect their lower extremities. 

The guanaco (a ruminant quadruped 
allied to the llama) abounds on the 
plains, and forms also the chief article 
of food of the Fuegians. 

The Fuegians also wear a small fillet 
round the head. This is usually a mere 
string, made of the sinews of birds or 
animals; but to make a show they 
sometimes stick feathers, bits of cloth, 
or any trash given them, into these 
headbands. White feathers or white 
down on the fillet is a sign of hostility, 
or being prepared for war. Red is the 
favorite color, denoting peace or friendly 
intentions, and much admired as orna- 
mental. Red paint, made with ocher, is 
profusely used. Their white paint (alu- 
minous earth, indurated pipeclay, or de- . 
composed feldspar) is added to the red 
when preparing for war; but the marks 
made are mere daubs of the rudest, if of 
any, design. Black is the mourning 
color. After the death of a friend or 
near relation, they blacken themselves 
with charcoal and oil or grease. Any 
sort of clay is used, if their paint is 
scarce, to preserve warmth, rather than 
as an improvement to their appearance. 

They are often subject to a scarcity 
of food, and then gladly eat anything 
that comes to hand, even if it be some 
what putrid. They are said, on occa- 
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sions of extreme distress, to become 
cannibals, eating the old women first, 
and the dogs last. They do not culti- 
vate the soil, but live upon seals, birds, 
fish, and particularly shell-fish, edible 
fungus, eggs, etc. They are said some- 
times to eat their food raw, sometimes 
roast it in the fire. Seals and porpoises 
are speared from the canoes. 

When roosting on moonlight nights, 
birds are caught by the men, and also 
by the dogs; and they are also killed 
by arrows made of hard wood, and the 
bow with a string of twisted sinews; as 
also by stones thrown at them with un- 
erring aim. They fish by means of a 
line without a hook, having only a small 
piece of bait at the end, with which to 
entice them to the top of the water, 
close to the side of the canoe. A fish 
bites ; and before it can detach its small 
teeth from the soft, tough bait, the hand 
holding the bait jerks the prize above 
the water, and the other catches it. 
The fisherman then takes out the in- 
side, and hangs the fish on a stick bya 
fire in the canoe. 

The Fuegians are good swimmers, but 
swim like dogs. Their rude tools are 
made of shell, and shell-fish supply a 
large portion of their food ; but notwith- 
standing this fact we do not find on the 
Fuegian coast any of those shell mounds 
so common elsewhere, where the sav- 
ages live on the same kind of food. 
The reason of this is that the Fuegian, 
afraid of offending the shell-fish, and 
thus causing them to desert the coast 
forever, carefully throws the empty 
shells into the sea again. 

A still more extraordinary method of 
fishing is adopted by these savages. 
Dogs are not usually addicted to a fish 
diet; yet the Fuegians have trained 
their bushy-tailed, prick-eared, fox-look- 
ing dogs to dive in the sea and capture 
fish, or to aid their masters by driving 
shoals of fish into creeks and bays. Af- 
ter having done a fair amount of work, 
they are humored by being allowed to 
do a little on their own account. 
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The Fuegian canoes are well made, of 
the bark of a tree, having ribs of stout 
and strong pliable twigs, and stretched 
open by sticks thrown across from the 
upper ends. On the water, they carry 
a fire in the canoe, which is fixed upon 
a bed of earth, and attended to by the 
women. There is a space left as a sort 
of well in the bottom, and one man al- 
ways uses a small calabash to bail out 
the water. The ropes they have to fas- 
ten their canoes with are made of grass 
rudely plaited. 

Firearms the Fuegians seem to be 
wholly indifferent to, probably not being 
able to comprehend them; though the 
pointing of anything, whether telescope 
or gun, makes them uneasy. This I 
imagine is from considering it, as they 
would a spear, a weapon of some sort to 
be thrown at them. In war, the Fue- 
gians fight with slings and _ stones, 
though sometimes there will be close 
encounters with clubs and spears. The 
sling is made of the skin of the seal or 
otter. It is generally about three feet 
long, and of the common form; the 
strings are sometimes made of small 
gut, handsomely plaited, and terminated 
by knots of ingenious workmanship. 

Their principal spear-heads are en- 
tirely constructed of hard bone, and are 
about seven inches long, finely pointed, 
with a barb on one side four inches from 
the point. They have another kind, 
with one side filled with small barbs 
made very sharp. These are fixed ona 
wooden pole, straight and smoothly fin- 
ished, about ten feet long. To the 
bone is attached a hide string of various 
lengths, and this weapon they use in 
the capture of everything they pursue. 
In using the spear, they hold it nearly 
by the middle, and with the right eye 
cast along it they dart it with great 
precision. 

The petty septs, into which the Fue- 
gians are divided, are continually at feud 
with each other, for the possession of 
the valleys and pieces of sea-coast 
which each inhabits. 
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The Fuegian wigwams are not only 
well built and of good size, but display 
some taste and ingenuity, primitive 
though such may be. The _ general 
diameter of these habitations is about 
ten feet. The ground is sunk into a 
hollow of some inches below the surface, 
stout poles of a tapering form are placed 
with their thickest ends in a circle on 
the ground, and their points, meeting at 
the top, are bound together and then 
covered with grass, apertures being left 
for the smoke and a doorway. This 
doorway is made to look something like 
an arch by a carved piece of timber 
which is selected for the purpose, which 
makes the entrance appear like the let- 
ter h. 

Sometimes their wigwams are formed 
of stakes, covered with guanaco skins 
sewn together with the sinews of the 
ostrich, and secured round the edges to 
the ground by strong pegs. 

They procure fire by rubbing iron 
pyrites and a flinty stone together, and 
catching the sparks in a dry substance 
resembling moss, which is quickly ig- 
nited. 

The common and prevailing tree in 
the forests is the Antarctic beech, on 
which the fungus grows that forms a 
portion of the food of the natives. 
Swinging between trees is a favorite 
pastime of the Fuegians. 

The people of Tierra del Fuego marry 
young ; and it appears, in a manner not 
very dissimilar to the habits of the Aus 
tralian natives,— at least those on the 
seacoast. The enamored swain watches 
an opportunity and steals his bride, but 
whether it is done as roughly as it is in 
Australia I am unable to say. 

The women lead a hard life, assisting 
in every labor, and even plunging into 
the cold sea after sea urchins and other 
shell-fish. For them there is no season 
of rest, for unlike the Esquimaux their 
labor in procuring food is continued 
summer and winter without intermis- 
sion. 


The Fuegians live more in families 
than in tribes, and are dispersed about 
wherever food is to be obtained. The 
oldest man is generally the head of the 
family ; but the “doctor wizard ” or cun- 
ning man (and one is mostly found in 
every party) has also much influence. 
When ill, the natives drink plenty of 
water, lie by a fire, and promote per- 
spiration ; but if this does not answer 
they call in the aid of the yakamouch 
or witch doctor. 

It is said that the Fuegians have ideas 
of a spiritual existence, but of the de 
moniac kind more than the beneficent 
Their lamentations at a death, or upon 
a disaster, are similar to what we read 
of in Holy Scripture,— pulling the hair, 
beating their breasts, howling, and other 
manifestations of sorrow. 

They are somewhat superstitious,and 
have an idea of a great black man wan- 
dering about the woods and mountains, 
who is certain to know of every word 
and action. It is related by Captain 
Fitzroy, that upon a Fuegian being 
killed by another, the one “ said, in tell- 
ing the story: ‘Rain come down,— 
snow come down,— hail come down,— 
wind blow — blow —very much blow. 
Very bad to kill man. Big man in woods 
no like it; he very angry.’” 

All the tribes of Fuegia bury their 
dead by wrapping the body in skins and 
placing it in the woods under a pile of 
branches. 

It is curious that though the Fuegians 
are a branch of the great Chileno-Pata- 
gonian race there is a marked difference 
between them and their neighbors, the 
Patagonians, in almost every respect. 
Instead of being above the ordinary 
height of men, and of fine, robust figure 
they are usually short, badly shaped, 
and ugly in features.. They take readily 
to the water, and construct seaworthy 
canoes of the branches and bark of 
birch trees, which grow abundantly in 
their dense forests; while the Patago- 
nians have no canoes, and niuch dislike 
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being afloat. They abhor wine and 
spirits; the Patagonians have an inordi- 
nate craving for both. The Fuegians, 
however, belong to the same race as 
their gigantic neighbors, and both peo- 
ples are pretty near on the same low 
level as regards civilization or capacity 
for learning. 

The Fuegians are very clever in imi- 
tating, and the following anecdote is a 
laughable instance: ‘One day a sailor 
had given a Fuegian a tin pot full of 
coffee, which he drank, and was using 
all his art to steal the pot. The sailor, 
however, recollecting after a while that 
the pot had not been returned, applied 
for it; but whatever words he made use 
of were always repeated in imitation by 
the Fuegian. At length he became 
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[THis story I have written just as it 
fell from the lips of Mrs. Margaret M. 
Hecox, a pioneer of 46. She is now 
seventy-six years old; but her mind is 
clear and active, and she shows fewer 
signs of age than many women twenty 
years younger. She is lively and talka- 
tive, but, unlike most old persons, it is 
of the events of today she prefers to 
speak. Sometimes, however, she is will- 
ing to live over again the scenes of her 
childhood ; and then she fairly revels in 
memories of the picturesque mountain 
scenery of the Susquehanna River, near 
which she was born and passed her girl- 
hood. 

The story was often interrupted, as 
she sat on the edge of her chair, ready 
to be of use at any moment. So per- 
fectly self-forgetful a nature I have 
never seen. She has many children 
and grandchildren; and so accustomed 
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enraged at hearing his requests reiter- 
ated, and placing himself in a threaten- 
ing attitude, in an angry tone he said, 
‘You copper-colored rascal, where is 
my tin pot?’ 

“ The Fuegian assuming the same atti- 
tude, with his eyes fixed on the sailor, 
called out, ‘You copper-colored rascal, 
where is my tin pot?’ The imitation 
was so perfect that every one laughed, 
except the sailor, who proceeded to 
search him, and under his arm he found 
the article missing.” 

In this respect the Esquimaux are 
very similar. In an interesting little 
book called ‘‘ Eenoolooapik,” written by 
a Mr. M’Donald, and giving an account 
of an Esquimau brought to Aberdeen, 
there are several instances mentioned. 

Andrew 17. Sibbald. 


M. HECOX. 


are they to her ministrations that they 
will never truly know her worth until 
they miss her hourly help.. Her hus- 
band, A. A. Hecox, a man well known 
in the early history of Santa Cruz, has 
been dead many years, and Mrs. Hecox 
lives with her daughter, Miss Laura J. 
F. Hecox, at the Santa Cruz Light- 
house. It seems to mea curiously fit- 
ting place for a woman of Mrs. Hecox’s 
peculiar experiences to spend the clos- 
ing years of her life. May they be 
many, and full of content. | 


You have asked me, my daughter, to 
tell you of how I felt in making the 
terrible trip across the Plains, in a day 
when California was an unknown coun- 
try. Todo that, and to make you un- 
derstand my own peculiar hardships, I 
must tell you of the early days of my 
life, of the beautiful country from which 
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I came, and of the dear home I was 
obliged to leave forever. 

When I begin to think of the past, it 
seems but a day since I used to play 
with my brothers and sisters in the 
woods of Pennsylvania. Those days 
are nearer to me now than last week, 
or even yesterday. I can hear the very 
tones of my mother’s voice. I remind 
myself of my mother when I look in 
the glass, and sometimes I like to sit 
and look at myself, and think of her. 
She was fair and pretty, and I am dark 
like my father; but still I can see my 
mother when I sit in a certain position. 
We are all young when we think of our 
mothers, and I forget I am an old wo- 
man, and imagihe myself a child again. 

The first time I remember my mother 
was when I was three years old. My 
father had told her something that 
troubled her, and she was crying. They 
were sitting in the kitchen, and I stood 
on the porch. I started toward my moth- 
er, and frightened a chicken, which flew 
in at the kitchen door and against a 
looking-glass, breaking it to pieces. My 
mother put her hands before her face 
and cried aloud, saying to father, “ More 
bad luck !” 

I cannot tell you how beautiful it was 
all about my home. The pasture fields 
were the freshest and greenest, the cat- 
tle the fattest and sleekest, and the 
milk and cream the richest I have ever 
secn. And the butter! I have never 
seen butter like my grandmother Si- 
bert’s. She was a German. My moth- 
er’s family were German, and my father’s 
English. 

One day, after there had been a great 
thunderstorm, and the clouds had been 
chased away, leaving the trees and flow- 
ers washed clean, and diamonds drop- 
ping from the leaves, I ran along the 
path to Grandmother Sibert’s house. 
The sky was such a beautiful blue, and 
I seemed to be able to see.so much far- 
ther than usual into the depths of the 
heavens. On either side the path were 


grass and young clover, shaded by elm 
and sycamore trees. I stopped now and 


then to pick a dandelion flower. Oh! 
what a sad thing it is to bring up chil- 
dren without the sights and sounds of 
country life! 

The birds sang with more liquid notes 
there than they ever do in California ; 
and it seems to me it is because they 
miss the delightful shade and moisture 
of that country. May be, if I went back 
to the same place now, I should find 
the beauties had been destroyed by civ- 
ilization ; but I would rather believe it 
is just as I left it. May be things never 
look so beautiful to grown people as 
they do to children. 

I reached Grandfather Sibert’s place 
and entered the garden. What a lovely 
garden it was! How I loved to run 
through the walks, bordered with box, 
and smell the odor of lilac and sweet 
briar! And there were snow-balls, and 
a white rose that I have never seen 
since. Against the fence grew the cur- 
rant bushes, larger and finer than could 
be found anywhere else. A great elm 
tree grew in one corner of the garden, 


and locusts just outside the fence. The 


house was built partly of stone and 
partly of logs. Back of the house was 
a spring, bubbling up from among the 
roots of a sugar-maple tree; and from 
the spring a little brook wandered 
through the garden. Over the brook 
was built the spring house, and, O dear, 
what good things that spring house used 
to hold! 

I went into the house, and it was the 
cleanest place in the world. My grand- 


mother, a large, fresh-looking woman, 


stood by a table working butter in a 
wooden bowl. I saw the clear water 
standing in beads over the golden butter, 
and saw it splash out as she patted and 
pressed it. She told me to sit ona long 
bench by the table, and presently she 
left the butter, and taking a large loaf of 
bread, she cut the “heel ”’ off, and spread- 
ing the whole length, she cut a slice and 
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gave itto me. That was the best bread 
and butter I have ever eaten in my life. 
When I was on the Plains I used to cry 
whenever I thought of grandmother's 
bread and butter. 

Grandfather Sibert sat near, where he 
could chat with grandmother. Many 
years before he had been hurt, and had 
never been able to walk since. He sat 
and made baskets, and was always cheer- 
ful and good-natured. I thought he was 
so pretty, he looked so white and clean, 
with such a nice pink complexion. 

My grandmother was a smart woman, 
and superintended the farm herself. Her 
two sons were away from home, in busi. 
ness. One lived in Milton, Pennsylvania, 
and made threshing machines, and the 
other had a weaving establishment. 

My mother’s family belonged to the 
Lutheran Church. They came to the 
United States in 1702, and settled in 
Redding, Pennsylvania. They belonged 
to the class of people who know how to 
do all kinds of work, and I have house 
linen to this day that my dear mother 
spun and wove. 

When I was quite a little girl, father 
had a new oven built on our place, and 
I remember just how it was done. A 
floor was made of cement, a pile of wood, 
the shape the oven was to be, was placed 
on that, and the holes and uneven places 
filled with straw; then the whole was 
covered with cement, only leaving a 
place for a door, and an air-hole on the 
opposite side. This was allowed to stand 
a week or ten days, and then burned out. 
After it was done, a fire was built in it 
to heat the oven. When heated, the ash- 
es were removed, it was swept out, and 
mopped clean, and then with a long- 
handled shovel my mother placed the 
loaves of bread in the oven. She would 
give the shovel a sudden jerk, that would 
slip it from under the loaf. After the 
bread was done, she would fill the oven 
with pies, and last, a bushel of apples 
would take the place of the pies. These 
were left in the oven, and removed as 
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they were wanted. I have all my life 
intended to have an oven like that, but 
have never had one to this day. 

Mother used to roast meat and bake 
beans in that oven too. 

(“Was your mother a pretty wo- 
man ?”’] 

Oh! yes, I think she was, and my fath- 
er said so, too. She was very fair, with 
blue eyes, and her hair was pretty about 
her face. She always wore a cap, I think. 
I cannot remember her without one. 

[“* How did your father look ?”’] 

He was very different from mother. 
He was very large, dark, and proud-look- 
ing. He had been a soldier in the war 
of 1812, and his father, my grandfather 
Hamer, had been an officer in the Rev- 
olutionary war. My grandfather went 
through the war from beginning to end, 
and part of the time my uncle, my fath- 
er's oldest brother, had been with him. 

My father was a stern man, but he 
was always good tome. I loved him so 
dearly that his frequent absences from 
home nearly broke my heart. One time 
when he was going away I cried so bit- 
terly, that he promised to come back 
very soon, and bring mea doll. After 
he had gone, I fretted myself into a te- 
ver, and was very ill. Father was gone 
a month. One day I begged my mother 
to dress me, and set me in the door to 
watch for him. She did so, and father 
really came, though it was sooner than 
he was expected. When I saw him I 
fainted, and he was so sorry that he 
never stayed away so long again. He 
had brought me a lovely doll dressed in 
blue. When I was well enough to go 
outside, father had a load of clean, dry 
sand brought for me to play in, and one 
of the things I liked best to do was to 
catch locusts in a little pail, and bury 
them in the sand. Father said they kept 
crying “Egypt,” because they wanted 
to go there, and if I buried them, then 
they would find their way to the coun- 
try from which they came. 

My father never laid his hands on me 
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in anger but once in my life. One day 
my sister and I disobeyed him by climb- 
ing into an apple tree. We saw him 
coming, and my sister was so frightened 
that she jumped from the tree and ran 
to the woods near the house, and hid 
herself. Father took me down and 
whipped me. He then looked for my 
sister, but could not find her. She was 
not found, but at night she came home. 
After my mother had talked to her a 
long time she told her to take the baby 
while she got her some supper. Nellie 
took the baby, but mother noticed that 
she could only use one arm. On exam- 
ination the other arm was found to be 
broken, and so swollen that the bone 
could not be properly set, and it is 
crooked to this day. 

This sister and I had soon after an 
adventure that might have been the 
death of us, but which only ended in 
tiring us and frightening our dear 
mother. Father bought some sheep, 
and some time after they were turned 
out, and we were told to watch them. 
We were very good for awhile, and then 
forgot all about them. When mother 
found we had forgotten the sheep she 
went to look for them, but they were 
nowhere to be found. Father had gone 
away, and there was not a man to be 
found on the place. Mother was wor- 
ried; she thought father would be an- 
gry, and scolded us severely. She told 
us to go and hunt until we found them. 
We started, two very miserable little 
girls, with the intention of never re- 
turning without the sheep, and if we 
were lost mother would be sorry she 
had been so cross to us. We took a 
forlorn satisfaction in imagining all 
sorts of dreadful things. We walked 
miles and miles, it seemed to us, and it 
was really through woods infested with 
wild animals. When it was nearly night 
we reached a farmhouse. The farmer 
came out and said, “ What are you do- 
ing here alone, little girls?” We told 
him we were looking for our sheep, and 


to our great joy he had them penned 


up. He told us to stay all night and 
take them home in the morning, but we 
would not. We started with them, but 
they ran away from us, and when we got 
home they had been there for hours. 
We found our mother nearly distracted. 
She reproached herself, and held us in 
her arms and wept over us. We felt 
that we were very important little girls. 
[ remember thinking that we were 
quite like our father, who was a brave 
man, and who would as soon meet an 
Indian in his warpaint as not. 

I think it was about this time that my 
mother and father went toa reception 
in honor of Lafayette. I cannot re- 
member where the reception was, but I 
can very well remember how fine they 
looked — my mother so pretty, dressed 
in white, with a “ Lafayette” cap on, 
and my father so large and handsome. 

We were a loving and devoted family. 
We used to have such happy times, sit- 
ting around the large fireplace in the 
long winter evenings, cracking chest- 
nuts and roasting apples. Father would 
tell us stories and mother would knit. 

Ah, me! those days are long past. 
My mother and father and oldest 
brother are dead, and | am many miles 
from the rest of my family, but I have 
regretted them and my old home al- 
ways. Every step of the way to Cali- 
fornia I remembered that that step 
made the distance between us more 
hopeless. I was a lonesome and home- 
sick woman more than half my life. 
After I had been in California over 
twenty years I went back to visit my 
people, but it was not to the old home. 
They had emigrated to Illinois, and 
everything but my mother and father 
had changed. Of course they had 
grown older, but they were the same to 
me. 

I married at nineteen, and ten years 
later, after many wanderings, we had 
settled down in a comfortable little 
home in Illinois. It was a pleasant 
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place. We had about thirty acres of 
land under cultivation, an orchard set 
out, and all kinds of homely comforts 
about us. I had four children living, 
(my oldest one had died), and I had be- 
gun to believe that we should rest there 
and bring up our children. But I might 
have known better. My husband was 
of a restless disposition, and the bitterly 
cold winters of that place disagreed 
with him. He was predisposed to lung 
complaints, and was always longing to 
be in a place where there was no winter. 
At last he began to read about Califor- 
nia. Then he got hold of some pam- 
phlets sent around by John Bidwell, now 
General Bidwell of Chico. I shuddered 
every time I heard him mention Cali- 
fornia; for I had a presentiment from 
the first how it would all end. 

The talk about California began be- 
fore Adna was born, but when my hus- 
band found it troubled me so much he 
stopped talking, but kept on reading. 

Time went on, and when my little 
boy was about three months old I had 
a dream that renewed all my fears. I 
have always been a believer in dreams. 
Whenever a misfortune was about to 
happen in my family I have had a dream 
that has foretold it. May be coming to 
California was not a misfortune, or has 
not turned out to be one, but it seemed 
like a terrible thing then. 

My husband had been in very bad 
health for some time, and I was so wor- 
ried I could scarcely sleep; but that 
night I fell into a deep sleep as soon as 
I touched the bed, and dreamed that 
Mr. Hecox came in from the field, and, 
finding me sitting on the porch, he put 
his hand on my shoulder, and said, 
“ Margaret, let ’s sell out and go to Cal- 
ifornia.” 

At first I was too miserable to speak. 
Then I said, “Oh! Adna. You prom- 
ised to take me to visit my mother. If 
we goto California, I shall never see her 
again.” 

Father—(I have called my husband 
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“father’’ ever since the children begun 
to grow up,and I do not seem to be able 
to call him anything else)—father looked 
distressed, and said, “If I stay here I 
shall soon die, and you and the children 
will be left alone.”’ 

I sobbed out, “ Well, Adna, if we 
must go, then we must.” 

I moaned and cried so in my sleep 
that father waked me, and asked me 
what was the matter. I wouldn't tell 
him my dream then. I was afraid tell- 
ing it would make it come true sooner, 
but a few days after everything happened 
just as I dreamed it, and I knew there 
was no use rebelling against the decrees 
of Providence. Then I began to wean 
myself from my little home. 

A man stood ready to buy our place, 
and in less than three weeks we had sold 
everything. I can’t tell you how I felt 
when I got into the wagon to leave 
there. I shed tears enough then and 
afterwards to make a river to carry me 
back to my mother. 

We went into the lead mines, about 
three miles from what had been our 
home, and moved intoa miner's shanty. 
There was but one room, and not a board 
on the floor. There we lived all winter, 
and spent our time in getting ready to 
start to California in the spring. Of 
course father was sick all winter, and 
would have died if the “ California fever” 
had not kept him alive. The children 
and I had a miserable time, but father 
comforted us, or tried to, by descrip- 
tions of “sunny climes,” etc. 

Father helped to make the very com- 
fortable wagon we started to this coun- 
try with. The wagon-bed jutted over 
the wheels to make room, and the box 
for the provisions was under the bed, 
between the wheels. This seemed fine, 
but we soon found it too cumbersome, 
and too heavy for the oxen. Long be- 
fore we reached the worst part of the 
road it had to be cut down to much 
smaller dimensions. The cover of the 
wagon was made of the strongest ma- 
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terial, and, it being cold when we start- 
ed, everything was fastened down so 
tight that my children were nearly killed 
with something like sea-sickness before 
I knew what was the matter with them. 

We made our first start from Apple 
River the twenty-third day of March, 
1846, the birthday of my second living 
child. Catherine, the little girl who 
was five years old the day we started, 
was a lively, excitable child, and she 
and her older sister, Sarah, were as 
happy as could be when their father 
put them into the wagon, and I gave 
them the large dolls I had made for 
them and reserved for this moment. 
Ellen had a doll, too, which she quietly 
hugged in her arms. She was always a 
good child. My baby was sick, and he 
and I tried to see which could cry the 
hardest. Father was in fine spirits, and 
too busy to notice us. 

Three other teams started with us, 
containing the neighbors who were to 
accompany us. Those who started with 
us were named, Joseph Aram, wife and 
three children, Edwin Shaw, Charles 
Imus, Charles A. Imus, and John and 
James Taggart. We went as far as Bel- 
mont, where we staid three weeks to 
wait for other emigrants who were to 
join our company. 

I am ashamed to say I was not one of 
those brave, spirited women who rise 
above all trials, and sit smiling in upper 
air. I was afraid of everything, and 
hated the discomforts of the way we 
traveled ; but finding there was nothing 
to do but bear my lot, I determined to 
do my best, and not let father know how 
unhappy I was. So I tried to seem 
cheerful, and I don’t think he ever real- 
ized what a hard time I had. The worst 
thing was the sickness of my baby. He 
was sick all the way across the Plains, 
and I was sure I would be obliged to 
leave his little body buried some place 
where the wild animals would dig it up. 
How close I held that little fellow to my 
heart all the way, only a mother can 
understand. 
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I do not feel to complain at this late 
day, but I am sure the men never real- 
ized what a hard time the women had. 
Of course the men had to work hard too, 
but after they were done they sat around 
the campfire, and smoked and told sto- 
ries ; while we women went on tending 
the children, mending the clothes, and 
preparing the food for the next day, un- 
til we tumbled into our uncomfortable 
beds. Though I must say, my bed was 
not so very bad, I having brought a good 
feather bed, made by myself from live 
geese feathers, all the way to this coun- 
try. When we threw away many valu- 
able things father said we could keep 
that, it being so light and so comfortable 
for the children after the cold nights 
commenced. 

It seems to me that nothing like as 
much has been written about the women 
who crossed the Plains in early days as 
about the men. I suppose the reason is 
that those women were not the kind who 
wrote books, or even talked much about 
themselves. They were generally too 
worn out to complain, but if any one of 
them could tell all she felt it would make 
a large volume. 

After wecrossed the Mississippi River 
it commenced raining, and for days we 
splashed through the mud and slush. 
When we camped at night we had to 
wade about and make some kind of,shel- 
ter for our fires, and I was obligedto keep 
the children cooped up in the wagon. 

As we slowly plodded along the men 
amused themselves by killing wild tur- 
keys. The turkeys were very fat, and 
father, who was ready to praise every- 
thing, declared them to be the best he 
had ever eaten. I roasted one of them 
before the fire so nicely that father com- 
plimented me very highly, and the child- 
ren shouted when they saw me bringing 
it to the wagon. 

It was while making our way to St. 
Joseph that we met hundreds of Mor- 
mons, who had recently been driven out 
of Nauvoo. I got acquainted with a 
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Mormon woman, and asked her many 
questions. I found her just like other 
women. She had two children: one of 
them was sick, and we talked over things 
just as if she had been one of my own 
people. 

She told me that Brigham Young was 
a great and good man, even more than 
a man, because he had his instructions 
directly from God,—that he was going 
to found a Kingdom for the Saints where 
all would be good and happy. I liked 
her very much, and from what she told 
me I was not so afraid of having trouble 
with the Mormons as the men were. 
They thought we might have to fight 
our way through, but we had no trouble 
whatever. In fact, when we arrived at 
the place where they were supposed to 
be camped in great numbers, we found 
they were all gone. We heard that an 
angel had appeared to Brigham Young 
and told him to leave Missouri. After 
that they intended to go to California, 
but, finding so many going there, con- 
cluded to settle in Salt Lake. 

On the third day of May we arrived 
in St. Joseph, Missouri. Here we knew 
that other families would join us, and we 
women who were old friends were anx- 
ious to know whether we would like the 
new-comers. And here let me say that I 
never heardacross word spoken among 
the women all the way across the Plains, 
nor during the time we were inthe Fort 
in Santa Clara. The children were good 
too, and never out of humor either, un- 
less some cross man scolded them. 

At St. Joseph we laid in what provi- 
sions we could carry, and I bought nec- 
essaries for myself and the children. 
Our wagon was very well equipped, and 
father felt that he bad made us as com- 
fortable as possible. In fact, he had 
made us too comfortable, as we soon 
found, and we had to lighten our wagon 
by leaving things here and there on the 
road ; even our wagon cover had to be 
thrown away before we reached the top 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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On the eighth day of May we were 
ferried across the Missouri River. It 
seemed. such a wonderful thing to the 
children and myself to sit in the wagon 
and cross that great river. Sarah and 
Catherine were speechless with delight. 
They sat and watched everything with 
wide open eyes. I can see the broad 
river and feel the fresh breeze as plainly 
at this moment as J] could when we were 
crossing. Mrs. Aram was in the wagon 
next to us when our wagon was driven 
on the ferry, and her little Jane wanted 
to get in our wagon: father lifted her 
in and she sat down beside my children, 
all as good and quiet as little mice. I 
gave them some cookies | had baked in 
the house of a friefidly woman on the 
banks of the Missouri. That woman 
was very kind to us. I wish I could re- 
member her name. She invited the chil- 
dren and myself to take supper with her 
and gave us fried turtle. Sarah and 
Catherine watched her cook the turtle. 
The pieces squirmed about in the frying 
pan, and presently one jumped out. 
Catherine screamed and danced like a 
little wild Indian, and called to me that 
they were alive. 

On the tenth day of May we actually 
entered upon our long journey, and left 
all traces of civilization. We jumped 
off a bank into a wilderness. We made 
our own roads, often following an Indian 
or buffalo trail. We passed no settle- 
ment, nor met a white man. We knew 
nothing except that we were traveling 
westward. The days settled down intoa 
tiresome routine. I was thankful for 
this; I knew any change would be forthe 
worse. I was full of anxiety. My sick 
baby needed constant attention, and the 
children’s clothes were always needing 
to be washed. 

I have been often asked if I did not 
find many things to enjoy in our journey 
across the Plains, and I have been 
obliged to answer, no. Once ina while, 
it is true, we passed through beautiful 
places, but I was too tired, or too wor- 
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ried, to care. Father would sometimes 
say, “ Oh! Margaret, look at that grace- 
ful antelope!” or “ See what a lovely 
place this is!’”’ Sometimes he would 
bring me flowers. I tried to smile and 
look pleased, but none of the things 
gave me pleasure. I could not move 
without disturbing my sick child; the 
flowers reminded me of the home that 
I should never see again ; and the ante- 
lopes told me we were far from civiliza- 
tion. 

On the seventeenth of May my baby, 
then our only son, was one year old. 
On that day he suffered more than usual, 
and I was afraid his precious little spirit 
would leave this world on his first birth- 
day ; but, thank God! I have him yet, 
after all these years. 

One night after we had passed the 
North Bend of the Big Blue River, and 
had camped between the Blue and 
Platte, as we were getting ready for 
supper, it seemed to me that the very 
“ bad place’ was let loose on us. Mil- 
lions and millions of big black bugs 
came swarming upon us. We could 
scarcely breathe forthem. You can't 
imagine how dreadful they were. The 
air was literally full of them. The chil- 
dren had been playing, and they came 
running and screaming to me, nearly 
frightened to death. Sarah’s long hair 
was full of them. They clung to every- 
thing. Some had crawled down the 
loose neck of Catharine’s dress. Poor 
little Ellen, who was easily frightened, 
was nearly in spasms. The pan in which 
I was frying some meat was full in an 
instant. I caught up Ellen, and ran with 
the other two children clinging to me 
to the wagon where my baby was sleep- 
ing. The wagon was full of them. I 
cleared it out the best I could, and shut 
ourselves in. The cattle were frantic, 
and father and the other men were with 
them, trying to keep them from stain- 
peding. I never heard men swear so 
dreadfully. I wondered they dared to 
be so blasphemous when God’svengence 
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seemed to be descending upon us. We 
passed a wretched night, and it was 
days before we were entirely rid of the 
bugs, though there seemed to be but 
that one swarm, but they had crept into 
everything. Father said they were a 
species of beetle. They were perfectly 
black, and nearly an inch long, with a 
hard shell on the back. 

That night the children cried nearly 
all night, and were so cross and nervous 
the next day that they nearly drove me 
crazy. 

Sarah and Catharine were very fond 
of Jane Aram, who was about their own 
age, and she often rode in the wagon 
with them. One day she was with 
them, and the cover of the wagon was 
rolled up so they could look out. That 
was before the wagon bed had been cut 
in. As I was attending to the baby, I 
was startled by an agonizing scream. I 
looked around, and found that the wag- 
on had passed so close to the trunk of a 
tree, that Jane’s head had just missed 
being torn from her shoulders. The 
poor little thing was insensible for hours, 
and we all thought she would die. Her 
poor mother begged to go back, and if 
Jane had died I think the Aram family 
would have turned back. That would 
have been a great loss to us, as they 
were among the best of our company, 
and Mr. Aram had been elected Captain. 

Little by little Jane recovered; but 
Mrs. Aram would never let her ride 
in our wagon again, and I didn’t blame 
her. 

One evening, one of our men, Edwin 
Shaw, a nice young fellow about twenty 


years of age, came into camp with a 


tiny little snake. It was dead, and he 
said he was going to show it to the 
children. I told him he would frighten 
them, but, being busy, did not pay much 
attention to what he was doing. Ina 
few minutes he came running to me, 
with Ellen in his arms. He had thrown 
the snake playfully into her lap, and had 
frightened her so that she was black in 
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the face and could not utter a sound. 
When she could, she screamed so fearful- 
ly that she alarmed the camp. Poor Ed- 
win was very sorry, but he had given me 
months of trouble. Night after night 
Ellen would awaken, wild with fear, and 
beg me to take the snake from her 
hand. Even to the day of her death 
(she died at sixteen) I think she had 
not recovered from the shock she re- 
ceived that night. 

Little happened to break the monot- 
ony of our way until we reached the 
place which was afterwards called Fort 
Kearny. Here, after we had camped 
for the night, we saw a company of 
Pawnee Indians coming towards us. I 
think the bravest in the company felt a 
little uncomfortable, and I know I trem- 
bled so I could hardly tell what I was 
doing. As the Indians came nearer we 


found they had their squaws with them, 
and that relieved me a little. They 


camped near us and seemed friendly. 
The children clung to my dress skirt so 
tight that I had to push them away to 
get about. I can smell those Indians 


when I think about them at this mo- 


ment. I must say that I could n’t feel 
then that an Indian was a brother, 
though afterwards I knew some that I 
liked. 

After the men had talked with the 
Indians, and then among themselves, 
father came to me and said that they 
had concluded to give the Indians some 
supper, and we women went to work 
and cooked some things for them. For 
my part, I made a pot of mush, and 
father carried it to them with all my ten 
mush bowls and large spoons. They 
ate the things we gave them and seemed 
grateful. A squaw politely brought 


back my bowls and spoons, which I im- 


mediately scrubbed with sand. 
Everything seemed well enough ; but 
still I did not even think of going to 
sleep while our suspicious visitors stayed 
with us. After supper, the braves 


amused those who cared to look on by 


dancing a war dance. Father was very 
much pleased; but I took the children 
into the wagon, fastened everything up, 
and sang to them to drown the noise of 
the Indians. 

The next morning we gave them 
some breakfast, and they again seemed 
very nice; but after they had gone we 
found they had stolen a thousand things, 
among them my scoured mush-bowls 
and spoons. They stole every kind of 
a thing that they could lay their hands 
on, but the worst thing they had done 
was to take the bolts from our wagons ; 
without those, we were anchored. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
follow the Indians and recover our prop- 
erty, if possible. This the men did; 
and, to our surprise, the savages gave 
everything back with little trouble, only 
demanding tobacco in exchange. This 
was to be accounted for, as we after- 
ward found, by the fact that these Paw- 
nees had been recently badly whipped 
by the Sioux, and were anxious to join 
another tribe of their own people. 

At Fort Laramie we found the Sioux 
who had fought the Pawnees, and they 
had three poor little Pawnee girls they 
had taken captive in the recent bat- 
tle. These little girls had been given 
t> a hideous woman, painted black, 
the widow of a noted brave who had 
been killed in the engagement ; and she 
intended to torture, scalp, and then kill 
these children, to be revenged for the 
death of her husband. 

The night I heard about this I was so 
angry with father for bringing our chil- 
dren way out to this miserable place, 
that I could scarcely speak to him. I 
just thought he might have stayed in 
Illinois and died. Of course, I repented 
of that. 

Father was often sick, days at a time ; 
and nearly always when he was unable 
to drive, I had to. That, added to my 
other cares, made my work almost more 
than I could endure; but there was no 
help for it. Every man in the company 
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had as much as he could attend to, and 
it was impossible to hire any one. 
Sometimes one or another would help 
me—they did the best they could. It 
was a time when every one had to think 
for himself. 

The women were different. We helped 
each other, and in sickness or trouble 
we could depend upon one another with 
as much certainty as if we had all been 
at home. Sometimes I think women 
are stronger than men. They never 
give out when a thing must be done. 


We traveled for many miles along the 
south side of the Platte River. This 


part of our trip I might have enjoyed if 
my baby had been well, and I could have 
gotten over my dread of the Indians. 
Indians are all very well to read about, 
but I always liked better to have them 
a good way off. 

Father traded a gun to an Indian for 
a pony for Sarah. She soon learned to 
ride, and looked so pretty on horseback. 
She was a dear little black-eyed thing, 
and I thought she and Catherine were 
the prettiest little children I had most 
ever seen, Catherine was fair with blue 
eyes, and hair that looked golden in the 
light. They were smart little girls. 
Sarah had learned to read before we left 
Illinois,and she had taught Catherine to 
spell every word in her spelling book, 
though Catherine did not know a letter. 
Ellen was not pretty as a little child, 
but she became the beauty of the family 
afterwards. 

On the Platte River wehad many clear, 
sunny days, and we stopped sometimes 
for repairs and todry buffalo meat. The 
children enjoyed this very much. They 
used to find so many things they wanted 
to take to California with them. I think 
it was along here that the salt basins 
were so curious. 

It was on the Platte that a drove of 
buffalo ran into our train and gave us a 
bad scare, though no one was hurt but 
myself. I was in a wagon behind ours, 
attending to a sick woman that hada 
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baby a few days old. I saw the drove 
coming, and I knew the children would 
be frightened to death without me, so I 
jumped from the wagon and ran, but I 
was too late. Finding I had no time to 
get into our wagon I crawled under it, 
where a wounded cow tried to follow me. 
I kicked her in the head asI clung to 
the coupling pole, and somehow broke 
my collar bone. 

There was a terrible excitement for 
some time, and several buffaloes and two 
or three dogs were killed. Father had 
to help take care of the meat, and I was 
left for a while alone with the frightened 
children. 

When we arrived at Fort Laramie it 
was found that there were certain rea- 
sons for fearing trouble with the Sioux. 
The white traders told us there that we 
had better do something to gain the good 
will of those Indians. When father 
came in and told me this I was sick and 
tired. I knew very well it meant some- 
thing for us women todo, and I was too 
cross to be willing to doanything. I 
was lying down, and looking up at father 
I said impatiently, “ Well, of course it 
is something for me to do. What do 
you want now?” 

Father answered with the manner and 
expression he had when I was cross, 
“The traders think we had better give 
the head men and a few of the bravesa 
dinner.” 

“ Of course!’’ I said, “I won’t do an- 
other thing for those dirty Indians. I 
have enough work to do for my own 
family.”’ 

Just then my baby who sat beside me, 
and who seemed to be very well that day, 
tried to cram a piece of bread into my 
mouth. I pushed his hand away, but with | 
a merry laugh he tried again. Some- 
thing reminded me of the three little 
Pawnee girls that had been tortured and 
killed by the Sioux. I jumped up as 


obliging as you please, and told father 
I would do whatever he wanted done. 
Another company of emigrants had 
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arrived at Fort Laramie at the same 
time we had, and they joined us in get- 
ting up as good adinner as possible. All 
of the women worked together, and we 
gave the Indians hot biscuit, fried bacon 
and coffee. 

After dinner the Indians and white 
men smoked the “ pipe of peace,” and 
the Indians promised that we should 
have no trouble in passing through their 
country. 

The Sioux were a fine-looking set of 
men, and they were very well dressed for 
Indians. Their buckskin garments 
looked new and clean, and ‘were nicely 
fringed and trimmed with beads. One 
brave gave Sarah a pretty pair of moc- 
casins, and seemed to take such a fancy 
to her that I would not let her out of my 
sight for fear he might carry her off. 

The Fourth of July we spent at Inde- 
pendence Rock. We all remembered 
that it was the Fourth, but I think noth 
ing was done to celebrate. Our com- 
pany all wrote their names on the rock, 
and I heard that companies coming after 
did the same. 

Father climbed to the top of Inde- 
pendence Rock, and while he was at the 
highest point a half-breed Indian pointed 
his gun at him and said, “ My God, what 
a fine shot!’’ I shuddered, fearing the 
temptation to make the fine shot would 
be too much for him, but he soon set 
his gun down. 

All along the valley of the Sweetwater 
we traveled as peacefully and quietly as 
possible. The men had a fine time, I 
am sure. 

At Soda Springs we stopped fora day 
or two. It was a beautiful place. The 
children and | roamed about among the 
trees,and climbed over curious red rocks. 
The fir and cedar trees covering a hill 
were so fresh and pleasant that it made 
me think of my old home. Father drank 
the soda water, and gave it to the chil- 
dren and me. He seemed to think it 
would cure everything. If it could have 
cured homesickness I would have emp- 
tied the spring. 
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The nights were very cold here, and I 
was glad the children could be kept 
warm and comfortable. The days were 
often very hot. 

From Fort Hall we traveled down the 
Columbia River. It was a pleasant thing 
in our travels that we were so often near 
rivers, though sometimes we stopped in 
places where the water was so muddied 
by buffalo that we could scarcely use it. 
Certain parts of the country were per- 
fectly overrun by buffalo in those days. 

Thousand Spring Valley was a pleas- 
ant place, but the thing I remember 
best about it was the large washing 
Mrs. Aram and I did there. The pio- 
neer women of ’46 had n’t much chance 
to admire scenery. 

At Big Meadows an Indian joined our 
company who offered to guide us to the 
top of the Rocky Mountains. After- 
wards he concluded to come clear 
through with us. We called him old 
‘“ Truckee,” and I really liked him—for 
an Indian. He was faithful and kind- 
hearted. He visited us many times 
after we came ,to California. The last 
time I ever saw him was when Ellen 
died. Hecame to our house then, and 
showed a great deal of feeling. He was 
a Shoshone Indian. 

We stayed several days at Big Mead- 
ows. It wasa pretty place, and every- 
body needed rest. The cattle were tired 
out. It was there that the Humboldt 
Indians stole five of our oxen. This was 
a great loss, and the men started out to 
recover them. We women were always 
unhappy when the men had to leave the 
camp to be gone anytime. I watched 
father, start off with twelve other men. 
I wonder now that I did not remember 
then that thirteen was an unlucky num- 
ber. But there was no need of super- 
stition to add to my uneasiness. At 
first I stood wondering if I could possi- 
bly live until he came back ; then I de- 
termined to work so hard while he was 
gone that I would have no time to 
think. I picked up every soiled thing 
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about the place, and washed everything 
as carefully as if I had been at home. 
The clothes soon dried, and I mended 
and ironed them, all the time watching 
the children,— but do what I would, the 
time dragged terribly. Try as I would, 
I could not shut out the picture of 
father being scalped by Indians. It is 
so much easier to live a man’s life than 
a woman’s. I was sorry my children 
were nearly all girls. 

At last the men came home unharmed 
but without the oxen. 

I think our men were much to blame 
for selling firearms to the Indians, and 
teaching them how to use them. I told 
father so at the time, and he said they 
already had learned their use; but one 
thing I am certain of is, that I saw our 
men teach Indians how to shoot. I es- 
pecially remember father’s teaching the 
Indian from whom he got the pony to 
use the gun he gave in exchange. It is 
true they did us little harm, but those 
who came after us suffered from our 
thoughtlessness. 

From Big Meadows we entered the 
desert. This was the most miserable 
part of our journey. For miles and miles 
and miles we saw nothing but sagebrush. 
The children suffered terribly as we 
passed through the alkali flats. I used 
to say to myself, “If we ever get through 
here alive, I shall never complain again.” 
How weall grew to hate the smell of the 
sagebrush, though I will say it made 
good fires. 

It was along-here that I parted with 
many of my treasures,—some things 
that I had brought from my old home 
in Pennsylvania. We had to lighten the 
wagon all we could. Some things I 
could n't part with, let the consequences 
be what they might. Curiously enough, 
I kept those things only to sell them for 
bread-after we arrived in California. I 
have yet a workbasket, though, that | 


brought clear across the plains, and in 
that basket was a sample I worked by 


my mother’s knee when I was six years 
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old. I can see her now as she stooped 
over me to show me how to take a 
stitch. 

All through the desert country we 
were gradually ascending the mountains, 
though I did n’t seem to realize it at the 
time. After getting through that terri- 
ble country, we followed up a stream to 
Donner Lake. We called it Truckee 
Lake then. Afterwards it was called 
after the Donner party. We didn’t 
know until some time after we arrived in 
California of the awful fate of the Don- 
ner party. After I went to Santa Cruz 
one of the Donner girls boarded with 
me, and went to school. She was a 
very nice girl, and I had the deepest 
sympathy for her. 

Our ascent was slow but steady. We 
often had to force our way through 
places that required the combined 
strength of all the men and all the 
teams. Sometimes, as we ascended the 
mountains, we would come to a cool, 
pleasant stream, and then we would stop 
and rest. If we looked back, we were 
positively frightened to see what we had 
passed over. 

It was while we were ascending the 
dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada that 
I lost Catharine. The men were having 
a terrible time. One wagon had to have 
all the oxen hitched to it and taken 
over, and then the men and oxen had to 
go back for another. The women and 
children were obliged to walk. It was too 
steep for any human being to climb. I 
had my baby in my arms, and Ellen by 
the hand. Sarah and Catharine had to 
get along the best they could. After we 
had all crossed the ridge and were rest- 
ing, we found Catharine was gone. All 
the men turned out and hunted for her. 
After an hour or two she was found in 
a most dangerous place, at the edge of 
a precipice. When she was brought to 
me I was past feeling, and seemed to 
receive her with indifference. 

I cannot remember how long it was 
after this that Mrs. Aram and I found 
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what we afterwards knew was gold. No 
one paid any attention to it at the time. 

The summer had slowly passed away 
and autumn had set in, or what would 
have been autumn in the Eastern 
States. The first day of October we 
encamped in the Sacramento Valley, 
and found a dry, dusty, barren and un- 
lovely place. I cannot describe my dis- 
appointment. It was a bad season to 
arrive in California. I said to myself, 
“This is what we have traveled all this 
distance and endured so much to find.” 
I looked about a while, then crawled 
into the wagon and cried until I could 
cry no more. 

The next day, to add to my misery, 
Captain Swift came to our camp from 
Sutter’s Fort to get our men to join 
Fremont’s battalion to fight the Span- 
iards. Fremont was then in the lower 
country and the men were to go to him. 
Ten of the unmarried men went with 
Captain Swift. The whole company 
then went to Sutter’s Fort, and there 
laid in a fresh supply of provisions. 
Captain Swift was a good man. I be- 
lieve he was kind to all the immigrants. 
He came with father to our wagon. 
Sarah, Catherine and Ellen were sitting 
in the shelter of the wagon having a tea 
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party. He stood and watched them for 
a few minutes, then said, “ Three pretty 
little maidens,— God bless them!” then 
turning to father, said, “ Mr. Hecox, you 
must take all the provisions you need, 
— these little ones must be fed.” 

When we were ferried across the Sac- 
ramento River there was a man on the 
bank watching us cross. At first he only 
manifested the usual curiosity shown by 
everyone in those days towards new- 
comers, but in a moment he sprang 
towards father and nearly shook his 
hand off. We found it was a man from 
father’s old home in Centreville, Mich- 
igan. His name was Helms Downing, 
and he had been in California a year. 
He and father had been boys together, 
and they could scarcely be dragged 
apart. It seemed such a wonderful 
thing to meet a friend away out here in 
California. Sarah and Catherine stayed 
beside them to listen to the stories of 
their boyhood. 

After leaving the Sacramento Valley 
we went to the Puebla, or San José, but 
were informed there that we could find 
better accommodations in Santa Clara. 
Wearily we took up our march to Santa 
Clara, only to be miserably disappoint- 
ed. 

Marie Vathasky. 
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WE were gathered round the ingle 
nook in Clayton’s cosy library, listening 
to the marvelous adventures of Dick 
Conway, the guest of the evening, when 
some one spoke up irrelevantly, “ Dick, 
you ought to write a book !”’ 

“Bah!” returned that philosopher 
languidly from the depths of his easy 
chair. ‘‘ Anybody can write a book. I 
prefer the more exclusive art of the 
raconteur. It is much less trouble, and 
in the end more amusing.” 

“Tell us a ghost story, then,’’ cried a 
girlish voice from the corner. “ Any 
one who has seen the four quarters ot 
the globe ought to know all manner of 
strange ghosts.”’ 

Conway's swarthy cheek flushed a 
little, and he passed his hand over his 
eyes. 

“TI never had any more faith in ghosts 
than other people,’ he answered slowly, 
“but one unnatural something has ap- 
peared before me in the dead of night, 
to shake the very foundations of my 
reason. I don’t mind telling you the 
story. 

“It was in the Hawaiian Islands dur- 
ing my second visit, five years ago. 

“ My friend Hilyard met me in Hon- 
olulu and invited me up to his ranch on 
one of the other islands, where the 
hunting was good, the views inspiring, 
and the temperature simply perfect. 

“The place took possession of me 
with a strange enchantment, and the 
weeks rolled into months, while still I 
lingered on. 

“The weird legends of the natives 
specially appealed to my love of the 
marvelous, and many a night when the 
boys came in breathless and excited 
from a cattle drive, Hilyard and I would 
go down to the camp where they were 
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cooking their supper over a hole in the 
ground, and listen to the ‘mingled 
yarns’ of one bright fellow, who put 
into ready English all the old myths on 
which he had been raised. 

“ Among these was the story of the 
Shark God, the dread spirit of whom 
every native stands in mortal terror, and 
who causes the stoutest hearts to quail. 

“He is the father of all the sharks, 
but can be distinguished from them by 
his enormous size, and the wonderful 
eyes of fire, which shine through the . 
darkest night with a fierceness that 
would burn the heart of his most power- 
ful enemy. 

“ Should the luckless fisherman chance 
upon him in the deep waters, he would 
immediately turn his canoe and pull for 
home and safety with the strength born 
of desperation, for one blow from the 


tail of the great spirit would shatter to 


atoms the strongest canoe that ever 
was built ; and woe be unto the luckless 
wight that dares to brave the strong 
god’s wrath. 

“The home of the god is said to be 
in a cave under the sea, near a sandy 
point of land that runs far out into the 
ocean. 

“For several miles around this spot 
no‘spear of grass nor living thing can 
be found,— nothing but white, trackless 
sand, with here and there a bleaching 
skeleton, and no sound but .the sough- 
ing of the wind and the roar of the 
ocean. as the waves dash upon the beach. 

“ Here, at midnight, the great spirit 


walks to and fro over the sand; and no 


native can be induced for any consider- 
ation whatever to cross that desert waste 
after dark. It is the sacred haunt of 
the Shark God, which no mortal may 
venture to profane. 
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“One day, shortly before the close of 
my visit, Hilyard was called toa distant 
plantation, and induced me to accom- 
pany him ; but being detained ona mat- 
ter of business, he concluded to remain 
over night, while I started on the long 
ride of thirty miles alone. 

“It was already past the edge of the 
evening, and the road lay through a 
most ‘desolate region for the greater 
part of the way; but I knew the coun- 
try, and beyond losing the trail there 
was nothing to fear, so I urged on my 
sturdy horse with a light heart and a 
feeling of exhilaration at finding myself 
alone with the beautiful night. 

“The moon was at the full and threw 
an unreal whiteness over the rocks and 
shrubs of the pathway, while the air was 
as clear and the stars as brilliant as 
only a tropical night can know. 

“The journey was accomplished ab- 
solutely without incident until I reached 
the long sandy point that stretches out 
into the sea. 

‘With thoughts intent upon reaching 
home as soon after midnight as might 
be, I urged my faithful horse into a 
brisk canter, and had crossed about a 
third of the desert space, when suddenly 
the animal reared upon his haunches, 
snorting with fright, then stopped as if 
rooted to the ground, trembling in every 
limb. 

“A tall white figure, come from I 
know not where, stood directly in the 
trail confronting me. For one instant 
it remained motionless,— then; with an 
imperious gesture, seized the bridle rein 
and with slow, deliberate step led the 
trembling beast forward. 

‘In the first moment of bewilderment 
I sat rigid in the saddle, dumb with 
astonishment; but as the boldness of 
the transaction gradually dawned upon 
me, I called out angrily, ‘Let go of 
that bridle!’ 

“The figure neither answered nor 
turned its head, but walked steadily on, 
with that long white arm still clutching 
the rein. | 
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“*Who are you?’ I cried again, this 
time with a note of wonderment at the 
stranger's audacity. But the wind moan- 
ing across the sand and the roar of the 
breakers foaming in the moonlight were 
my only answer. 

“With an impatient exclamation I dug 
my spurs into the horse's flanks. The 
poor brute never quickened his pace by 
an inch. 

“Suddenly the herder’s story of the 
Shark God flashed across my mind, to- 
gether with the consciousness that this 
was the haunted ground, from which the 
natives held aloof with superstitious 
dread. For a moment a strange fear 
took hold of me; then I laughed aloud 
at my folly, and with a warning cry te 
the intruder to stand aside, plunged the 
spurs again and again into Selim’s side, 
urging him forward with desperate fury. 

“ All in vain; my utmost efforts were 
as powerless as if directed against a 
block of stone. Step by step, as regu- 
lar as the motion of a pendulum, the 
weird figure pursued its way, compelling 
the horse by some hidden power to sub- 
mit to the guidance of that unfaltering 
arm. 

“An awesome chill crept over me; 
great beads of perspiration stood out 
upon my brow, and I could feel the hair 
rising upon my head. 

‘The moon shone with dazzling bril- 
liancy, transforming the sand into a 
shimmering sheet of snow, trackless, 
silent, the shadow of horse and rider the 
only blot upon its pure expanse,— ¢hird 
shadow there was none ! 

‘The sea moaned and roared with al- 
ternate fury and despair, as the long 
waves rushed upon the shore with foam- 
ing jaws to devour their prey, then slunk 
back, baffled, leaving the bare sands once 
more upturned to the moonlight. Under 
those waves dark sea monsters swashed 
and turned, hungry for the spoils that 
soon or late their fierce maws should 
wrest from the shuddering deep. 

“And still we kept on our ghostly 
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march, led by that strange, silent power. 
The wind was keen with the chill of ap- 
proaching dawn. Selim shivered and 
trembled with something more than 
cold, and the desert waste on every side 
seemed mocking at our helplessness. 

“ But at last the limits of that sandy 
plain were nearing,—they were just 
ahead,— and my hand tightened invol- 
untarily upon the reins. 

“ As we reached the foot of the hill, 
where the trail again became visible 
through rocks and scattered bushes, the 
figure stopped, and as it turned slowly 
towards me, two fiery eyes glared wildly 
into mine. Then the outstretched arm 
dropped to its side, and with one bold 
leap Selim sprang forward and tore over 
the winding trail as if the .very fiends 
were in pursuit. 

‘“‘ Not once did he falter or draw breath 
till the ranch gate was reached, and as I 
dismounted to lower the bars, I noted 
his sleek sides covered with foam.’ 

“Like one ina dream I stabled the 
trembling animal and made my way into 
the deserted house ; but no sleep came 
to my eyes until the morning sun shone 
cheerfully in at my windows, and I ac- 


‘knowledged to myself that for the first 
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and only time in my life I had been 
under the dominion of a supernatural 
dread. 

“T left the ranch and the Islands soon 
after, and have never told the story of 
that night's experience till now; but I 
assure you that it was as vea/ to meas 
the fact that I am talking to you in this 
room. 

“Whether in reality the spirit of the 
Shark God appeared to me in that bleak 
desert as a warning against trespassing 
on his preserves, or whether it was alla 
hallucination caused by the white moon- 
light and the effect of the herder’s story 
on my brain, I leave you to judge; but 
to this I can certify,— the same power 
that held me as under a spell was ac- 
knowledged by the intelligent animal I 
rode, and together we were swayed by 
a something that lies beyond the reach 
of human speculation.” 

Conway's voice sank almost to a whis- 
per with the last words, and he stared 
moodily into the fire. 

The silence was unbroken for some 
moments. Then with an uneasy move- 
ment our host asked for some music, 
and with a sensation of relief our little 
circle dispersed. 

Newel Douglas. 
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Ir Walt Whitman were to be regard- 
ed merely as a poet, his death would 
not be the occasion of very widespread 
comment, and would scarcely be noted 
on this side the continent. But he has 
been the center of so curious a literary 
episode that, whether his poetry is for- 
gotten or not, he must needs figure in 
American literary history. 

An episode like the Rider Haggard 
‘craze,’ in which two or three people 
of good critical reputation, like Andrew 
Lang, committed themselves as leaders 
of the belief that the coming man had 
arrived, is not uncommon. Such epi- 
sodes pass over and are forgotten, like a 
shower. The unusual thing about the 
Whitman enthusiasm is that, instead 
ot affecting many people briefly, it has 
affected a few people tenaciously. Mr. 
O’Conor maintained for a quarter of a 
century that Whitman was the greatest 
poet since Shakspere. 

Nor does this begin to mark the limit 
of the “ Whitman cult.” It is in serious 
earnest a cult to a few men,—a new 
religion. His biographer, Dr. R. M. 
Bucke, a man apparently sane and mod- 
erate in other respects, who writes in a 
tone and spirit far from that of a fanat- 
ic, calls Whitman “perhaps the most 
advanced nature the world has yet pro- 
duced.” “‘ Leaves of Grass’ isa picture 
of the world as seen from the stand- 
point of the highest moral elevation yet 
reached. The real difficulty 
is for an ordinary person to rise to 
this spiritual altitude.” What Gautama 
Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, or Mo- 
hammed did for their times, Whitman 
does for now and all] future time. While 
Jesus is omitted from this comparison, it 
is evident from the context that this is 
only out of deference to Christian feel- 
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ing, for Dr. Bucke plainly claims that 
Whitman is the final and greatest Mes- 
siah of all. “Toa third class of men it 
is a new Gospel, containing fresh reve- 
lations of divine truth.’’ Yet those are 
not the ones on whom it produces its full 
effect : to the real illuminati it “ belongs 
to a religious era not yet reached, of 
which it is the revealer and herald,” 
“the preface and creator." “ What the 
Vedas were to Brahminism, the Law and 
the Prophets to Judaism the 
Gospels and Pauline writings to Chris- 
tianity, the Quran to Mohammedanism, 
will ‘ Leaves of Grass’ be to the future | 
of American civilization.” 

No one else, perhaps, has carried it 
quite so far as this; and outside of Eng- 
land very few, names of those from whom 
we should expect critical judgment are 
on record as admirers, even in a moder- 
ate degree, of his writings. John Bur- 
roughs and E. C. Stedman will probably 
come to mind first among these. 

Walter, or ‘*‘ Walt,” Whitman was 
born on Long Island, of good yeoman 
blood, half Yankee and half Dutch, with 
a touch of Quaker, and was bred in New 
York city, but made frequent visits to 
the Long Island homestead. He grew 
up to middle age living in a desultory 
way, with some schooling, some type- 
setting, some country school-teaching, 
some editing and publishing, some car- 
pentering and building, some attempts 
at literature, anda great deal of roaming 
about, and making acquaintance with 
the aspects of nature, and the life of 
the working classes and of the vicious 
element, mainly in New York, but also 
to some extent in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Near the end of this period of his 
life, in 1855, at the age of thirty-seven, 
Leaves of Grass was published. 
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He seems to have been at this time an 
easy-going, half-educated man, never a 
very diligent workman, enjoying his life 
without much conscience or thought for 
the future, and full of exultation in his 
physical vigor. He had a large body, 
and has impressed most people as of a 
magnificent physical build and beautiful 
head ; and this, together with fine hair 
early gray, a tender and musical bari- 
tone voice, and an affecttonate habit 
with men friends, has visibly counted for 
much with his admirers. He dressed 
from this time on picturesquely in kcep- 
ing with his appearance. He was in- 
tensely susceptible to friendship, in its 
crudely emotional forms—the kind of 
relation Emerson objected to when he 
said, “ Leave this touching and claw- 
ing.” Of the higher ideal of friendship 
—such as has been whimsically said 
never to exist between men unless they 
have been to college; or, it might have 
been added, had mined together in ‘49 
—he seems to have had little comprehen - 
sion. Friendship to him was a big, vig- 
orous, masculine version of the school- 
girl type, with arms about shoulders, and 
lying awake at night jealous lest he was 
not loved enough inreturn. But he was 
thoroughly good-natured and of a placid 
manner, and very ready with kindliness 
when need was immediately before his 
eyes ; and all this made his personality 
irresistibly attractive to some of those 
about him. Others found his physique 
and manner repellant and coarse. He 
had apparently a perfect physical health, 
which a few years later broke down 
under a not extraordinary strain, leav- 
ing him prematurely old and feeble. 

Leaves of Grass embodies his life and 
thought up to this period. It is a sum- 
mary of his philosophy of life. Tedious, 
long drawn out with endless repetitions 
and catalogues, written in stanzas that 
usually begin with arhythmic and attrac- 
tive chant and trail off into prose, oracu- 
lar, egotistic, this first volume found 
few readers. The reviewers, however, 
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had to read it; and most of them, find- 
ing it not only tedious, but occasionally 
coarse and indecorous, if not indecent, 
set it down as rubbish, and disgusting 
rubbish at that. Emerson, however, 
to whom he sent a copy, was delighted 
with it on first impression, and wrote 
him that it was “the most extraordinary 
piece of wit and wisdom that America 
has yet contributed.’”’ Emerson was 
rarely impulsive, and his friends say 
that he afterwards regretted this hasty 
admiration and withdrew it; but he 
never did so publicly, and it has re- 
mained ever since the sheet-anchor of 
the faith in Whitman’s greatness. 

The most discriminating critics esti- 
mated the verse from the first as it has 
been estimated consistently since by 
the majority of such critics. To the 
present reviewer it seems clear that the 
ultimate judgment of the poems must 
be that first set forth by George Wil- 
liam Curtis,—that they are a curious, 
distorted version of the New England 
transcendentalism of that date, stripped 
of its higher intellectual and spiritual 
quality, comprehended only in a few 
lines, but laid hold of in these lines 
with a rough, exaggerated, effective 
force. Mr. O’Conor insists that Whit- 
man had never read Emerson at the 
time this book was written; but it was 
by no means necessary to read Emerson 
to get a suggestion from somewhere — 
almost unconsciously — of doctrines out 
of the prevalent philosophy, and after- 
wards hack them out for one’s self in 
such fashion as was possible to a vigor- 
ous, limited, and half-cultivated mind. 
Whitman's philosophy bears all the ap- 
pearance of having been thus wrought 
out. He was obstinate mentally, and 
very self-centred in some respects: and 
everyone that has had occasion, as edit- 
or or reviewer, to deal with the work of 
men of Whitman’s status —neither of 
the illiterate nor the educated class, 
well-read and slightly trained — knows 
how their minds become possessed with 
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their own versions of a philosophy. 
One may find such instances especially 
among the amateur political economists. 
The working out with endless prolixity, 
insistence, repetition, and sense of dis- 
covery, things that have already been 
better said, is characteristic of such 
writings. Leaves of Grass is simply an 
expansion into many crude pages of a 
few thoughts that had already been put 
in crystal phrase more than once or 
twice. That mankind is essentially one, 
so that in a sense one man is the epit- 
ome of all; that whatever is, is right, 
even the ugly and vile being inherently 
good and perfect ; that the weakest and 
wickedest may therefore stand erect in 
the face of the universe; and that se- 
rene courage and quietness befits every 
soul ; —these are about all the proposi- 
tions. 
Upanishad, 
**T am the red slayer and the slain,” 
or his own 
‘*Trembler, do not whine and chide, 
Art thou not also real?” 
the sententious “Whatever is, is right,” 
of Pope; many a passage from Marcus 
Aurelius,— these are but a few random 
instances that occur to the mind at once 
of classical expression of the same 
things ; and it must be very seldom that 
a mind trained to such phrasing will be 
much impressed by Whitman’s para- 
phrases. 

These elements of the transcendental 
philosophy he has laid hold upon with 
a grasp that is no less than violent ; 
he has caricatured them not merely to 
grotesqueness, as in the often quoted 
lines, 

Divine am I, inside and out, and I make holy 


whatever I touch, or am touched from, 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than 


prayer, 
This head more than churches, Bibles, and all the 

creeds, 

but even to stultification. - That there 

is really no evil, that lying, violence, 

filth, and all wickedness fall into a per- 

fect scheme, as seen from some ulti- 
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mate, inconceivable point of view, is 
doubtless the cherished hope at the 
heart of many a creed, the assertion of 
many a philosophy; but that this is so 
in any sense that makes righteousness 
and wickedness, cleanness and foulness, 
all one for practical purposes among 
human beings, the smell of a sewer as 
good and as healthy as a sea-breeze,— 
such assertions are not transcendent 
wisdom and insight, but nonsense. And 
Whitman makesthem—makesthem with 
definite detail, and sets aside with an 
oracular wave of his hand as folly the 
whole history of human aspiration and 
endeavor. His admirers insist that he 
does not obliterate distinctions of right 
and wrong, does not really praise vice ; 
that “ unto the pure all things are pure,” 
and Whitman’s unveiled talk is really an 
assertion of this purity. It is quite true 
that in the poems of the first edition, 
which Emerson admired, there is noth- 
ing that is not capable of pure con- 
struction ; but it is not true of all that 
he added in the years next following. 
Pressed to the corner, his most earnest 
admirers do not themselves say that it 
is true; Mr. O’Conor simply called 
one who criticized Whitman in this di- 
rection —in the words of Benton — “a 
great liar and a dirty dog.”” They rather 
point out that there is a vast amount 
that is objectionable in great authors be- 
fore Whitman’s time. Doubtless there 
is, and some of it far worse than any- 
thing in Whitman ; but the best tenden- 
cy of American literature has been tothe 
outgrowing of this inheritance. It never 
was of much use to literature,—as any 
one who is fond of pointing out that the 
Hebrew Scriptures, Homer, Chaucer, 
Shakspere have indecencies, may learn 
by looking to see which are the pas- 
sages that live in these writings, and 
which are the ones that are simply car- 
ried along, adead weight, to later times, 
for the sake of the others. 

Whitman, though he did not alto- 
gether realize his indebtedness to for- 
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mer philosophers, is aware of it and 
avows it. But he attaches much impor- 
tance to the fact that he intends to re- 
peat the old thoughts from a new point 
of view,—as an American, and with the 
celebration everywhere of American 
democracy as the final expression of that 
human equality he preaches. Taking 
himself as a typical, average American, 
he “celebrates himself”’ in his represen- 
tative capacity—hair, eye-lids, nose, and 
all his members, all his thoughts, all his 
ways, all his fellow Americans as he sees, 
knows, and reads about them, Amer- 
ican principles and ways. It is always 
dangerous to pose for any character, 
even one’s own: think of Marcus Au- 
relius consciously striving to give his 
thoughts from the point of view of a Ro- 
man! Whitman desires exceedingly to 
be true, simple, naive — he strives con- 
sciously and with loud avowals to be all 
that one can be only unconsciously and 
inevitably. Of all poses, the pose for 
simplicity is the most annoying. The 
man was not himself simple, but intense- 
ly self-conscious ; he knew keenly every 
detail of his personal appearance; he 
was aware of every picturesqueness of 
himself, mental and physical ; he brood- 
ed— not uneasily on the whole — over 
himself. It is this that Lanier perceived 
when he called him a “dandy.” There 
are even such trivial affectations as the 
use over and over till it annoys deeply, 
of coined words like “ promulge”’; and 
foreign words, like “eleves’’ for disci- 
ples, libertad for liberty. 

It is this taint of charlatanry running 
through the whole that is the final fail- 
ure of Walt Whitman. He vaunts labor, 
love of man, patriotism,— but he was 
rather an indolent outsider in it all, and 
touched no note that penetrated to the 


~ heart of American feeling. With few 


exceptions, he is read only as a curiosity 
by the educated, and not at all by the 
“plain people.” Ifthe masses in Amer- 
ica are allowed to choose for themselves 
who is their poet, instead of having it 
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done for them by English critics, they 
will choose Whittier or Longfellow, or 
perhaps even Holland, but never Whit- 
man. His unbounded laudation of Amer- 
ica agrees with their own feeling, but it 
is an every-day matter to them, ina 
country full of stump speakers and news- 
papers, and in forms more readable and 
intelligible. They value patriotic verse 
also, and that wisely chosen type, “every 
schoolboy,’ (who has a pretty taste, too, 
in honest, straightforward verse, and 
who never pretends in order to be 
thought either proper or  original,) 
takes to his heart “ The Building of the 
Ship,” “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.”” The 
monument to Key in the Park tells its 
own story. What would James Lick 
have made of this ?— 


My limbs, my veins dilate, my theme is clear at last, 

Banner so broad advancing out of the night, I sing 
you haughty and resolute, 

I burst through where I waited long, too long, deaf- 
en’d and blinded, 

My hearing and tongue are come to me, (a little 
child taught me,) 


I hear from above, O pennant of war, your ironical 
call and demand, 


Insensate ! insensate! (yet I at any rate chant you,) 
O banner ! 


It is not merely that Whitman is out 
of touch with the people in his manner 
of expression ; it is also that, professing 
more loudly than ever a man professed 
to express the people, ‘ez masse,” (as 
he will put it,) whole and not in part, 
he has left out a great deal of what is 
of the very fibre of American charac- 
ter,—or indeed, of civilized human na- 
ture. Take a single instance: the 


‘sentiment of romantic and distinctively 


human love does not appear once from 
endto end of the book. He has himself 
excused his omission of the refined and 
scholarly element from his picture of 
American life, on the ground that it is 
small and comparatively unimportant ; 
but he has omitted as completely any 
rendering of the sturdiest and most 
vitally characteristic elements of Amer- 
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ican middle-class life. Its intense ma- 
terial ambition he denounces, in spite of 
his assertions of universal sympathy ; 
its domestic and moral sentiment he 
ignores. 

Within all these limitations, Leaves 
of Grass has strength enough to make 
it not inexplicable that it has interested 
people, and has continued to be talked 
about. At the very worst, so strange a 
sucker from the root of New England 
transcendentalism, starting up quite 
outside the region, geographically and 
intellectually, in which such an offshoot 
might have been looked for, and show- 
ing such outlandish transformations, 
had a permanent interest as a curiosity 
of literature and of philosophy,—some- 
thing like the alphabet reinvented by 
the Indian, “ George Guess.” And 
Whitman’s grasp on his thought was, 
as has been said above, powerful. He 
gets his effects by main strength and 
awkwardness, but he gets them. Not 
only his philosophic doctrine, but some 
vivid sentiments, enthusiasm for his 
country, for its bigness, variousness, 
oneness, freedom, a sense of the pic- 
turesqueness and movement of life, a 
liking (rather than love) for humanity 
in such of its aspects as reached him at 
all, a worship of physical strength,—all 
these are hammered at last into the 
verse. He has strong moods of “ cos- 
mic emotion,” and a genuine feeling for 
outdoor nature, especially in those as- 
pects that stir the cosmic emotion most 
easily ; and all this he succeeds in get- 
ting expressed, with recurring gleams 
of real poetry that was bound to hold 
its own. Whenever he comes to a 
streak of this real poetry, he drops his 
dragging, metreless pace, and steps off 
to a good chanting measure, which any- 
body with a little knowledge of veiled 
rhythms can scan without trouble. 

I am he that walks with the tender and growing 
night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night 


Press close, bare-bosomed night — press close, 
magnetic, nourishing night ! 
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Night of south winds—night of the large few 

stars ! 
Still nodding night — mad, naked summer night ! 

Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breathed earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset,— earth of the mountains 
misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just 
tinged with blue! 
Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the 
river! - 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and 
clearer for my sake ! 

Far-swooping, elbowed earth—rich apple-blos- 
somed earth ! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 


He is rich in telling phrases every- 
where, lighting all through otherwise 
ineffective pages. One or two of them 
have been irresistible, as ‘‘my barbaric 
yawp,' and “I loafe and invite my 
soul,’'and have joined the common stock 
of phrases. He begins stanza after 
stanza with a few fine lines, so that the 
pages catch the eye delusively. In a 
word, it is all what Holmes called it — 
not poetry, but the raw material of po- 
etry. 

Perhaps Whitman put the venture 
forth in an experimental way. If it had 
fallen flat, he might have given it up; 
but the letter of Emerson, and the un- 
bounded disgust of a few reviews prob- 
ably committed him to persistence in 
the line he had set. He added several 
poems that exaggerated some of the 
worst faults of the former edition. At 
this point, however, occurred the out- 
break of the war, during which he rose, 
as thousands of others did in those 
years, above his former self. He did 
not at first, it is true, respond to the 
call of the country with anything but 
verses, rather eloquent in their way and 
rather unreal; but being accidentally 
brought into contact with the hospital 
work in Washington, his sympathy 
was wrought upon, and he became a vol- 
unteer nurse there, supporting himself 
by newspaper writing. It was no more 
than other men and many women did: 
but something in the appearance of 
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the big man among the wounded, with 
his mellow voice and caressing ways, 
seems to have made his ministrations 
irresistibly beautiful in the eyes of 
at least some of those who saw him. 
It was there he made the acquaintance 
of influential friends, who were destined 
afterwards to do much towards forc- 
ing his poetry into notice. John Bur- 
roughs, O’Conor and Stedman all date as 
friends from this period. At the close 
of the war, one of these new friends se- 
cured him a government clerkship; and 
from this he had the good fortune to be 
dismissed because of his writings, which 
by chance fell into the hands of the head 
of the department. His friends imme- 
diately found him a place in another 
department, and O’Conor published a 
thunderous denunciation of the minis- 
ter’s act in dismissing him, under 
title of, “The Good Gray Poet.’’ Whit- 
man, though early gray, was still in his 
forties ; but the inappropriate title was 
picked up as effective by the newspa- 
pers, and has been applied to him ever 
since. O’Conor’s manifesto is in a 
most lurid rhetoric, which it is impos- 
sible to read without a smile; but its 
disinterested sincerity and its fervor 
made an impression; and about the 
same time the English began to take 
more notice of Whitman. English crit- 
icism of American literature had more 
weight in those days than now; and 
soon after a still more potent appeal to 
good will occurred, in the collapse of 
Whitman’s formerly superb health,— 
in consequence partly, at least, of his 
hospital service, and his residence in 
the malarial capital. In this calamity— 
which was joined with poverty, for he 
had never in his years of strength made 
provision for the future—he proved 
equal to his own theory of courage and 
serenity, and for nearly a quarter of a 
century lived under meagre conditions 
and in crippled health, with dignity and 
resignation. These personal considera- 
tions disarmed criticism to a great ex- 
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tent ; and although but two or three of 
the best critics ever could find them- 
selves able to regard him as a poet of 
any magnitude, and the New York Au- 
thors’ Club refused to receive him, a 
kindly feeling towards the man grew 
throughout all the latter part of his life. 
The newspapers interested themselves 
in his doings, and his group of friends, 
pushed his interests with a zeal and per- 
sistence rarely seen. Stedman says that 
of the bundle of clippings concerning 
Whitman that it fell to his lot to read, 
in preparing the chapter for “ Poets of 
America,’ the major part was composed 
of the eulogies and defences of his 
friends. This constant advocacy took 
effect in time, and Stedman’s own chap- 
ter, just alluded to, gave him a certain 
recognized place. 

He had continued to write verses, 
which approached more nearly, as time 
passed, to accepted standards, and sev- 
eral of those written just after the war 
showed a higher poetic power than be- 
fore; he had divested himself of the 
worst faults of the earlier work, and by 
the time Stedman's criticism — which 
gives him moderate praise — was pub- 
lished, these offensive things were a 
quarter of a century in the past. It is 
true that he never disavowed them, and 
refused to have any omissions made from 
American editions (the English publish- 
ers cut to suit themselves) ; but though 
not disavowed they were practically out- 
lived, as far as personal feeling toward 
him was concerned. In his last years he 
attained what seems to have been a long 
desire, and had verses in one or two of 
the great magazines. 

Just before his death he allowed Mr. 
Arthur Stedman to compile a select edi- 
tion of his poems,’ which presents him 
at his best. It is more readable than the 
full editions, on the one hand, and on 
the other will lose those readers who 
have been drawn to Whitman’s writings 


1 Selected Poems of Walt Whitman. Edited by .\r- 
thur Stedman, New York: Webster & Co.: 1892. 
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only by curiosity about the indecorous 
passages ; and its circulation, after the 
first few years, should afford a fair test 
of the real popularity of his poems. 
Friendship has done all it could for 
Walt Whitman’s experiment as a poet ; 
it has compelled for him an amount 
of critical attention that is surprising 
in proportion to the general indiffer- 
ence to the work itself. There is a 
curious fatality of justice, however, that 
attends poetic reputation: there is no 
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department of literature in which it is 
so impossible to create an artificial 
fame. The public does not refuse to 
be cheated— but it does refuse to 
read. Ina few years, as personal con- 
siderations fade, it will be found whether 
Walt Whitman’s poems really survive 
as poetry, or whether they have a 
permanent interest only as a curiosity 
of literature, not devoid of merit, and 
always to be reckoned with by the spe- 
cial student of literary history. 


ETC. 


Ir is an old story now that the politicians have far 
outrun the desires of the people of the Pacific Coast 
in their anti-Sinitic fervors. Perhapsit is impossible 
to expect Congress to realize this, as long as the news- 
papers of California are ready to go as far as the far- 
thest ; yet even newspapers do not always feel the 
public pulse il, especially in a matter where the 
advocates of one side are very much in earnest, 
and the opponents, though a majority, do not care 
much about it. The wage-earning classes, as a mat- 
ter of course, are exceedingly desirous of removing 
all Chinese competition from the country, and with 
a few exceptions, the feeling of other classes is in 
sympathy with them up toa certain point. It was 
felt long that the unlimited competition of Chinese in 
the labor market would prove degrading to the condi- 
tions of American labor, and lower wages below fair 
American standards. There was also felt a great deal 
of foreboding as to the effect of any farther race mix- 
ture here, and the possibility of future race questions 
such as confront us unavoidably in the case of the 
negroes and Indians. On the question of restriction 
of Chinese immigration, therefore, the people of the 
Pacific region were practically at one. But when 
that was accomplished, and the press and stump con- 
tinued to wage war against the diminishing group of 
Chinese residents, carrying it on from point to point 
as fast as concessions were made, people that thought 
for themselves at all began to part company with the 
agitation. It ought to have been evident enough how 
hollow it had become, from the absolute indifference 
of the Coast during the last presidential campaign to 
Mr. Harrison’s record on the Chinese question. When 
it was discovered that he had voted against the Ex- 
clusion Act, it was thought by most politicians here 


that it would be simply impossible to nominate him. 
The Democratic papers and managers were so sure 
that they had a conclusive argument that in spite of 
the appeals of some of the younger spirits, they rest- 
ed the campaign on anti-Chinese talk,— appealed 
to south of Market Street, as the phrase goes in 
San Francisco,— and troubled themselves very little 
about the tariff. They declined to print tariff reform 
literature that was offered them gratuitously; they 
declined to send out speakers who were ready to go 
without expensetoihem. And it proved that nobody, 
as a matter of fact, cared at all about Mr. Harrison’s 
vote in the Chinese matter. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the workingmen do wish abso- 
lute and permanent exclusion of all Chinese work- 
ingmen ; and are perfectly willing to shut out mer- 
chants, students, anybody, by the thousand,. if 
necessary, if that will stop all chance of a few 
hundred workingmen getting in. To this purpose the 
fruit-growers as a class oppose a decided objection. 
No one else cares enough to oppose it. But that any 
class demands that what is done in the way of exclu- 
sion should be done insultingly, hastily, and in vio- 
lation of the decencies of international intercourse, is 
preposterous. The first time that an anti-Chinese 
bill was passed which violated a treaty, without any 
notice given of proper and formal abrogation, and al. 
so broke the faith of the United States with individ- 
uals, repudiating its own passports, there was the 
exigency of a presidential campaign to excuse the dis- 
creditable performance. There was no time for a man 
to make it clear that he voted not against the purport 
of the bill, but its manner. No such excuse exists now. 
The campaign is several months away yet, anda few 
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weeks is long enough for the subsidence of such 
absolutely unreasonable clamor as could be raised 
against any man because he insisted that sweeping 
measures concerning a nation with which we have 
treaty relations should be taken up with deliberation, 
and carried out in accordance with the just methods we 
should not dare to disregard in dealing with a strong 
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nation. If the Senate and President shall now with- 
stand the action of the House, and reduce to moder- . 
ation its anti-Chinese efforts, we will venture to 
prophecy that neither Mr. Harrison, nor any senator 
who takes such a stand, will find himself in the small- 
est degree weakened on thig Coast during the coming 
campaign. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Madison’s Administrations. 


THE volumes of Adams’s history covering the two 
administrations of Madison! present the same char- 
acteristics as the earlier volumes covering Jefferson’s 
administrations. There is the same calm, judicious, 
historical spirit, analyzing events and motives, and 
to a certain extent leaving the conclusions to be 
drawn from the facts. 

The style of the work is simple and direct. The 
character of the narrative calls for little beyond 
plain statement, and the treatment of the auihor 
seems to avoid more, The period chosen by the author 
largely reflects his own temperament. It is a pe- 
riod of the greatest importance in the development 
of the national character, yet it is the period of all 
others most humiliating to the pride of the Amer- 
ican people. The whole nine volumes cover only 
sixteen years of the history of this country, but they 
were years of great importance. 

The different parts of the country were almost as 
widely separated in interests and in feelings as if 
they had been foreign countries. Europe was con- 
vulsed with the Napoleonic wars, and the Ameri- 
cans, mere children in diplomacy, and too weak to 
back up their just demands, were a plaything for 
England and France. 

The war of 1812 was inevitable, yet it was humil- 
iating. The drawing back of New England and the 
practical refusal of support from that direction made 
the struggle by land an unrelieved failure; the sea 
fights were all that served asa balm to the Amer- 
icans, 

Of Madison and his ability Mr. Adams has the 
most unfavorable opinion. He intimates it more 
than strongly in the earlier volumes ; in these it con- 
tinually crops out. The final chapters are devoted 
to an exposition of the economic and social condi- 
tion of the people at the end of the period under 
consideration, showing that despite the drawbacks 
the progress wasfconsiderable. 

1 History of the United States, 180g-1817. By Henry 
Adams. Vols. V.-IX. Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York: 1890-1. 


It is a pity that Mr. Adams has contented himself 
with so short a period of the history. His work, 
with its compilation of the material from all sources, 
European as well as American, and its judicious 
weighing and estimation of this material, forms a 
most valuable addition to the studies of the history 
of this country. 


Books on Political Science and Economies. 


THE necessity of giving some instruction in the 
principles of yovernment is the motive of Z/ements of 
Civil Government.2 It is addressed to pupils in the 
grammar grades. ‘I'he author shows familiarity with 
the methods of teaching younger pupils, and applies 
those methods well, as a general thing. The ar- 
rangement begins with the family, and spreads 
through the school, the township, city, county, and 
State, to the national government. Each division is 
treated systematically, and at the end of each is a 
series of ‘‘ suggestive questions,’’ or more properly 
suggested questions, intended to make the pupil 
think for himself. The author overlooks at times 
the fact that the vocabulary of political science is 
unfamiliar to the pupil, and in places introduces un- 
necessary and almost curious information, (as in the 
chapter on the township,) but this is a defect that 
the teacher can overcome by judicious explanation 
and skipping. 

Addressed to younger readers is Doctor Chase’s 
book’, and it is to be less readily accepted on that ac- 
count. First impressions, particularly those received 
by the young student, are apt to have a lasting effect, 
and therefore none but generally accepted doctrine 
should be addressed tothem. Doctor Chase, however, 
lays down some things for granted that are by no 
means generally accepted, and are, in fact, held only 
by more radical thinkers. Such propositions are 
proper enough for those having already some ground 

2Elements of Civil Government. By Alexander L. 
—* New York; American Book Company : 


8 Letters to Farmers’ Sons on Questions of the Day. 
By Henry 5. Chase. New York: Twentieth Century 
Publishing Company: 1891. 
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ing in the science, (which the author calls political 
economy, political science, and social science inter- 
changeably,) and are therefore prepared to think for 
themselves, but the beginner would be better off 
without this book. 

At the present time, when there is so much dis- 
cussion regarding the tariff, it is a pleasure to find a 
brochure! that presents the general principles in. 
volved clearly and simply, and illustrates them by 
examples that are easily understood. The tariff can 
only be mastered by those who will study these 
principles separated from the mass of confusing facts, 
and then apply the rules to any given statement of 
facts. For such preliminary study this book can be 
safely recommended. 

‘About Money’ is written by Joseph Alfred 
Whealdon, a farmer living in the State of Washing- 
ton. His knowledge of the function of money is 
clear, but his knowledge of how it fulfills that func- 
tion is very hazy. He has a visionary scheme for 
issuing the circulating medium, and is infected by 
the craze that there is a conspiracy of the moneyed 
classes against the farmer and the laborer. 

Another discussion of the currency question® is by 
James Milliken. He is strongly in favor of bimetal. 
ism, but his discussion wholly ignores the main 
issues of the question, and his discussions of the 
Constitution are based upon a school text-book for 
which he has great veneration, because its author 
was once a law partner of Daniel Webster. 

‘Have I Solved It?” is the anxious query of 
James B. Lehigh.4 The problem that the author 
has undertaken to solve is the financial problem that 
Henry George, Bellamy, and Stanford have, in his 
opinion, unsuccessfully grappled with. The basis of 
our wealth, he claims, is the product of agriculture. 
The first step in his remedy is the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, to overcome the conspiracy between 
Wall Street (which creates panics for its own profit) 
and a subservient Executive, who bows to the de- 
crees of the bankers. ‘The author’s scheme further 
includes compulsory registration, and voting at pri- 
mary and general elections, taxing aliens heavily, 
and representation in Congress based upon registra- 
tion. The most satisfactory feature of Mr. Lehigh’s 
book is the doubt that is implied to exist in his mind 
by the title. 


Briefer Notice. 
Under the title Conduct asa Fine Art,5 Hough- 


1A Tariff Primer. By Porter Sherman. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1891. 


“About Money. By a Farmer. New York: 1891. 


®Law and Legal Tender Money. By James Milli- 
ken. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Company: 1891. 

4 Havel Solved It? By James B. Lehigh. San Fran- 
cisco: Domestic Publishing Company: 1891. 


“Conduct as a Fine Art. By Nicholas Paine Gilman 
and Edward Payson Jackson. Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: 1891, 
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ton, Mifflin & Company have issued two prize cssays, 
‘*The Laws of Daily Conduct,” by N. P. Gilman, 
and ‘‘ Character Building,” by E. P. Jackson. These 
essays were submitted in competition for a prize of 
one thousand dollars offered by the American Sec- 
ular Union ‘“‘ for the best essay, treatise, or manual, 
adapted to aid and assist teachers in our free public 
schools, and in the Girard College for Orphans, and 
other public and charitable institutions professing to, 
be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and 
youth in the purest principles of morality without 
inculcating religious doctrine.” The examining com- 
mittee, unable to decide between these two essays, 
divided the prize equally between their authors. 

An examination of the essays compels one to ac- 
knowledge that their authors were more successful 
in winning the prize money than in accomplishing 
the object for which the prize was set. Such earnest 
teachers as may read will find in the first essay prac- 
tical advice, and in its appended notes reference to 
very much good literature ; but they will not from 
the thoughts presented gain that insight into the 
moral relations of their work, that inspiring i)lumina- 
tion, which alone can give them power. 

In the second essay (which is colloquial in form) 
they may gain some suggestions in turning the ordi- 
nary work of the school-room toward a moral end, 
but let them be wary of attempting to copy the meth- 
od of the worthy Doctor Dix of the colloquies, lest 
they find themselves freachimg to inattentive ears. 
It may be questioned if the effort to treat conduct 
merely as an art, and to divorce it from association 
with genuine philosophy, does not account for the 
rather feeble influence of this work. 

Drinking Water and Ice Supplies 6—This is another 
of Doctor T. Mitchell Prudden’s admirable little hand- 
books, particularly fitted to give practical information 
on subjects about which no one should be ignorant — 
and yet of which many intelligent people know lit- 
tle. It is free from technical terms, and written in 
an admirably simple, clear, and sensible way, inter- 
esting to the general reader. The object of the 
book is succinctly stated in the preface, ‘‘ To inform 
the householder how wholesome water may be 
obtained both in town and country.” It is safe to 
say that were this work read by every intelligent 
householder in the land, and the hints acted 
upon in a practical way, the number of premature 
deaths might be materially lessened. The chapters 
on ‘‘Kinds of Water,” ‘* The Living Earth,” and 
‘*Unseen Water Flora,” are most interesting, and 
tend to correct the many false and fanciful notions 
entertained by perhaps nine tenths of the people, in 
relation to bacteria, microbes, and the like. 

L. Prang & Co. of Boston, already justly famous 
for the variety and good taste that their cards, 
books, and art novelties display, keep up their rep- 


6 Drinking Water and Ice Supplies. By Doctor T, 
Mitchell Prudden. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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utation this year in the beauty of their Easter pub- 
lications. These include a novelty called Prang’s 
photo-color print, a reproduction by a new litho- 
graphic process of original paintings, giving the true 
colors of the original, but showing it as it would ap- 
pear reflected from the glass of a mirror. The effect 
is very pleasing, and is said to be astep toward pho- 
tographing in colors. 

Geodesy.'—In the ‘‘ Riverside Science Series,” of 
which we have already had occasion to speak well 
more than once. Intended for young people, and 
historic in method, beginning with primitive notions, 
and narrating the growth of the science and its mod- 
ern conditions. 

Lowell’s Latest Essays?—A slender volume, con- 
taining seven essays, one of them still unrevised by 
Lowell when he died, completes the beautiful Riv- 
erside Edition, which we have already noticed here, 
upon the publication of earlier volumes. 

Women of the World®—A pretty white and gold 
volume, containing three or four names of women, 
more or less famous, from Cleopatra to Florence 
Nightingale, with an epigram, considered appropri- 
ate, attached to each. The book is accompanied by 
a circular, offering prizes to those who will send to 
Messrs. Cushing & Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 
Baltimore, the longest additional list of names and 
epigrams, similar to those here given. 


Books Received. 


The Mediterranean of America. By P. C. Remon- 
dino, M. Philadelphia: The F. A. Davis Co.: 
1892. 

American Citizenship. By Taliesin Evans. Oak- 
land: Tribune Print: 1892. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, yr. 1888- 

. Vols. I-II. Wash., D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

12th Annual Report Board of R. R. Com. of Califor- 
nia, for year ending Nov., 1891. Sacramento: 
State Printing Office. 


1 Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1891. 


2 Lowell's Prose Works. Latest Literary Essays and 
Addresses. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 


$ Women of the World. By Alethe Lowber Craig. 
Baltimore. 1891. 


The Early Days of My Episcopate. By Rt. Rey. 
Wm. Ingraham Kip. New York: Thos. Whit- 
taker: 1892. 

Le Chant du Cygne. By George Ohnet. New 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins: 1892. 

Bouderie. By Maurice Lecomte. New York: Wm. 
R. Jenkins: 1892. 

Le Francais Practique. By Paul Bercy. New York : 
Wm. R. Jenkins: 1892. 

The Ethical Principle, etc. By Marietta Kies, Ph. 
M. Ann Arbor, Mich. The Register Pub. Co. : 
1892. 

Peculiar. By Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard : 1892. 

Some Children of Adam. By R. M. Manley. New 
York : The Worthington Pub, Co.: 1892. 

School-Room Classics XIV. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen: 
1892. 

The Discovery of America, Vols. I, II. By John 
Fiske. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
1892. 

From Palm to Glacier. By Alice W. Rollins. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1892. 

Merry Tales. By Mark Twain. New York: 
Charles L. Webster: 1892. 

New Elementary Algebra. By Charles Davies, 
LL.D. New York : American Book Co.: 1892. 
French Schools through American Eyes. By James 
a Parsons, Jr. New York: C. W. Bardeen: 

1892. 

The Lesson of the Master. By Henry James. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1892. 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. By Josiah 
— Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
1892 


The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1892. 

Tatters. By Beulah. Boston : Lee & Shepard’: 1892. 

The Fourth International Prison Congress, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia. By C. D. Randall. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office: 1892. 

Theo Waddington. By Julian Wyndham. Boston : 
United Pub. Co.: 1892. 

Little Brothers ofthe Air. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client. By Bret Hart. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 


Announcements for the June Number. 


The June number of the OVERLAND MONTHLY wi// contain :— 
Maui, and the Great Crater, Kilauea, by May L. Cheney—a lady’s descent 


into the crater. J//lustrated. 


Track Athletics in California, by Philip L. Weaver, /r.—the champions 
records, and conditions on this coast. ///ustrated. 


The Preservation of our Forests, by 7omas Magee — bearing especially on 
the present Act before Congress, regarding the Yosemite Reservation. 


‘ 


